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CHAPTER IX. 
MR. DENT’S TERMS. 


‘You do not convince me,’ remarked Mr. Dent. ‘ Lady Luttrell 
does not convince me. Even the young man himself does not con- 
vince me; though I make you welcome to the admission that he 
has established a title to my respect which I did not think that I 
should ever be called upon to bestow in that quarter. After hear- 
ing you all at full length and holding my own tongue quite short, 
I still remain of opinion that this marriage would, at best, be a 
very hazardous experiment.’ 

He was sitting in the spacious, but rather gloomy library in 
Portland Place, the four walls of which, had they been endowed 
with ears and the power of articulation, could have reported many 
shrewd and sensible sayings of his ; for he was a man of no small 
influence in the political and financial world, and all sorts and 
conditions of his fellow-countrymen were wont to seek interviews 
with him. But shrewdness and common sense were likely to prove 
of little avail in the present instance, and his niece, who had been 
permitted by Lady Luttrell to return to the shelter of his roof 
that day, only laughed. 

‘As if every marriage was not a hazardous experiment!’ cried 
she. 

‘Well; but one endeavours to minimise the risk.’ Or rather, 
one would if one could. After a London season or two, you would 
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know a great deal more than you know now, you would have met 
a great many more men than you have met yet . 

‘And I should have lost the only man in the world whom I 
can ever wish to marry,’ interrupted Clarissa. ‘ Don’t you under- 
stand, Uncle Tom, that that is the beginning and the end of the 
whole question? You may not like it—though why you should 
dislike it I can’t imagine—but what has happened has happened, 
and cannot be helped.’ 

‘ Reste & savoir, as Lady Luttrell might say,’ returned Mr, 
Dent, with a smile. ‘You can’t marry your Guy without my 
consent, remember, for the very prosaic reason that there won't 
be money enough. Upon that point Sir Robert and I have 
exchanged confidences which leave us quite of one mind. And 
although I cannot expect you to believe me, it is nevertheless a 
fact that things which have been done are frequently undone.’ 

‘I shall be my own mistress in three years,’ said Clarissa, her 
countenance darkening somewhat; ‘but I suppose you hope that 
he will have forgotten me by that time.’ 

Then, all of a sudden, her eyes filled with tears, her lips quivered 
and she hurriedly snatched a handkerchief out of her pocket. 

‘Oh, why should you wish to be so cruel to us!’ she exclaimed. 
‘What harm have we ever done you? Why can you not let us 
be happy together in our own way ?’ 

Mr. Dent rose and laid his hand gently upon his niece’s shoulder. 
‘My dear,’ answered he, ‘I can’t tell youwhy. There are reasons 
—your inexperience is a very obvious one—but it would be useless, 
or worse than useless, I dare say, tomentionthemall. Sir Robert 
will tell you what occurs at a Cabinet Council when an intelligent 
minority chances to be inthe right. The intelligent minority bows 
to the misguided majority and hopes, against hope, for the best. I 
take it that that is my present rather unenviable position.’ 

Clarissa flung her arms round his neck. ‘You consent, then!’ 
she cried joyfully; ‘I was sure you would !’ 

‘Ah, well!—upon conditions, First of all, let me explain to 
you that the estate left by your poor father was of such a kind 
and the directions of his will were so worded that I cannot possibly 
say now, nor shall I be able to say until the time comes for hand- 
ing your fortune over to you, what it will amount to. During the 
interim there is an invested capital, of which I am to allow you as 
much or as little of the interest as I may think fit. At present 
this produces, I find, 800, a year, or thereabouts—which, of 
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course, is not a large income. Not large enough, I mean, to 
enable you to support a husband.’ 

‘Surely it is not usual to talk about wives supporting their 
husbands!’ interpolated Clarissa, without a smile. 

‘It is not usual to talk about their doing so ; yet they are often 
expected to do it. And that is my humble little point. I am not 
going to provide Guy Luttrell with the means of throwing up his 
commission ; I am not going to add to your income; I might even 
retain the whole of it and allow it to accumulate for your ultimate 
benefit if I chose. But as you are evidently in earnest, and as he 
assures me that he is, that amount, and no more, you shall have 
for the next three years. Guy has his pay and an allowance, 
which, I suspect, is not a very magnificent one, from his father. 
Consequently, if my terms are accepted, you and he will have to 
follow the drum on foreign service, and for some time to come you 
will not be much, if at all, better off than your neighbours. It 
remains to be seen whether these terms will be accepted or not.’ 

They were, at all events, instantly and unhesitatingly accepted 
by Clarissa, whose demonstrations of joy and gratitude her uncle 
had some temporary difficulty in repressing. 

‘Don’t be in such a desperate hurry,’ he pleaded; ‘you have 
certainly nothing to thank me for, and it may turn out that 
you have nothing to rejoice over. Here is the unvarnished 
truth: I am rich and childless; I could easily afford to give you 
what you want and what, I suppose, the Luttrells hope for. But, 
rightly or wrongly, my wishes and views are opposed to yours in 
this matter; so I have decided as I have told you. I shall not 
budge from the position that I have taken up: let us hear now 
what the other side has to say.’ 

‘If by “the other side” you mean Guy, I know very well what 
he will say,’ Clarissa declared confidently. 

Had she not, indeed, already received assurances from him 
which forbade her to entertain the shadow of a doubt upon that 
point? During the pouwrparlers which had been carried on 
between Sir Robert and Lady Luttrell and Mr. Dent, the upshot 
of which had been but partially divulged, her lover and she had 
stood aside ; but there had been no faltering in the resolution of 
either of them. Guy, to be sure, had generously refused to hold 
her in any way bound to him, and had confessed and impressed 
upon her that her uncle’s consent must be a necessary preliminary 
to their marriage; but not for one moment did she believe that 
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he would allow such considerations as had just been specified to 
separate them. To suppose that he would was tantamount to 
supposing that he had never really cared for her at all—which was 
manifestly absurd. 

When, therefore, she set forth to keep a certain appointment, 
her heart was light and her spirits as joyous as the sunshine of 
that spring afternoon, which had triumphed over the London mist 
and smoke and was reminding many a prisoner in the vast, dirty 
city of green fields and budding woods and clear streams far away, 
Seated in a closed carriage beside her somnolent aunt, who was to 
drop her in Grosvenor Place before taking the three customary 
turns round the park which represented Mrs. Dent’s daily share of 
fresh air and exercise, she rehearsed by anticipation the imminent 
colloquy. Guy, who was to be up from Aldershot for the day, 
would meet her with an air of suppressed eagerness and interro- 
gation and with his eyes a little more widely opened than usual; 
Lady Luttrell and Madeline would seize her and guess her news 
before she had time to speak; and then, no doubt, it would be 
admitted on all hands that she had been justified in boasting of 
her ability to vanquish Uncle Tom. For the fact was that these 
good people had not succeeded in getting anything in the shape 
of an answer out of him, save that he would say what he had to 
say to his niece and to nobody else; nor had Clarissa been relin- 
quished to his guardianship without grave apprehensions, numerous 
injunctions and even a few tears. 

‘How happy we are all going to be!’ the girl could not help 
ejaculating, as she sat upright and looked out through the carriage- 
window at the passing stream of vehicles and brisk pedestrians. It 
seemed to her that everybody and everything had suddenly assumed 
a sympathetic mien of joyousness, appropriate to the occasion. 

‘ Well—perhaps,’ agreed Mrs. Dent somewhat dubiously. And 
then, raising her head a little from her cushions and smiling kindly 
enough upon her young neighbour: ‘I am sure I hope you are, 
my dear. I should have thought that your uncle might easily 
have made you all a good deal happier ; but he says he has his 
reasons, and he generally knows best.’ 

Now, if one of Mr. Dent’s reasons for acting as he had done 
had been to impose a test upon Guy Luttrell which would cause 
that ease-loving fellow to jib, he would have been compelled to 
acknowledge the futility of so cynical a calculation, had he wit- 
nessed the meeting which took place a few minutes later between 
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his niece and her betrothed. For no sooner had Clarissa been ad- 
mitted into Sir Robert Luttrell’s house than Guy stepped quickly 
forward and drew her into the library on the ground floor, whis- 
pering, as he did so: 

‘Tell me first!—whether you bring good or evil tidings, I 
don’t want to hear them in the presence of a third person.’ 

He was a good deal agitated—more agitated than she had 
ever seen him before ; his brows were slightly contracted, his lips 
twitched, and the hand which grasped hers had lost its accustomed 
cool firmness, Looking into his face, she saw, with a glow of joy 
at her heart, how he loved her and feared to lose her, and she 
could not resist the temptation of prolonging those delicious 
moments by holding him in suspense. 

‘Well,’ she answered slowly, ‘I don’t know that my tidings 
ought to be called exactly good. That will be for you to say after 
you have been told what they are.’ 

But of course there was but one verdict for him to pronounce ; 
and he pronounced it with such fervour, with such exuberant and 
boyish glee, that she was fain to burst out laughing and crying 
simultaneously while she listened to him. 

‘Eight hundred a year!—why, it’s positive affluence! Add 
that to my own little pittance, and we shall be able to live like 
fighting-cocks out at Colombo, where the regiment is to go in the 
autumn, Dear old boy !—may his shadow never grow less! I 
had fully made up my mind, do you know—and so had the governor 
—that he didn’t mean to have me at any price. I say, Clarissa, 
would you kindly excuse me if I jumped over the table once or 
twice? Unless I can let off steam somehow or other, I won’t be 
answerable for the consequences,’ 

He actually did it (and it was no easy thing to do either), 
springing and alighting with the grace and dexterity of a trained 
athlete, while she exclaimed, through her laughter and her tears, 
‘Oh, Guy, how can you be so silly! What would the Pau people, 
whom you were too lazy to dance with and who always accused 
you of giving yourself airs, think if they could see you now!’ 

‘They would think, my love,’ he answered, as he paused beside 
her, panting a little, ‘that nobody in the wide world has so good 
aright to jump for joy as I have at the present moment.’ 

And, with that, he broke forth into passionate language which 
has been used a thousand times before and will be used a 
thousand times again—language which had the charm of com- 
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plete novelty for its hearer, if not for its utterer, but which neither 
of them, it is to be feared, could recall at this time of day without 
some retrospective embarrassment. Presently he was seized with 
abrupt misgivings. Had he, after all, any business to accept this 
great sacrifice on the part of the woman whom he loved? Was 
she quite sure that she was prepared to brave expatriation and a 
tropical climate and a host of minor discomforts ? Ought she not, 
perhaps, to take a few more days for reflection and consideration? — 

Her answer was what he must have expected, although he had 
not spoken insincerely. At the bottom of his heart there may 
have lurked a vague impression that he, too, was about to make a 
sacrifice, that he might, if it had so pleased him, have secured a 
wealthier bride, have remained in England amongst his friends 
and amused himself far better than he was likely to do in Ceylon, 
But nothing resembling this took definite shape in his thoughts, 
He was perfectly happy; he was going to be united to the girl 
whom he adored; old Dent had behaved like a trump, and he 
would not change places with any man living. 

It was reserved for Lady Luttrell to detect and point out, 
later in the day, the shadows which flecked an otherwise sunny 
prospect. Not in the presence of Guy and her future daughter- 
in-law did she embark upon so ungracious a task ; to them she 
was as affectionate and congratulatory as they could have wished 
her to be. She even sent a kind message to Mr. Dent, although 
she was extremely angry with him. But to her husband she 
could not help avowing that things had not gone quite as she had 
desired and intended them to do. 

‘One hardly knows what to think about it,’ she said, anxious 
lines appearing upon her forehead. ‘It is a genuine love-match, 
and that is so far satisfactory ; yet 800/. a year seems very little, 
and we are given no idea of how much more there will be. I 
suppose Mr. Dent must have counted upon our refusing his offer. 
Considering what he owes to you, it is scarcely pretty of him to 
treat us in that way.’ 

Sir Robert, who had returned from the House of Commons 
tired and sleepy, was moved to mirth by this last remark. ‘ Dent 
may be pardoned,’ said he, ‘if he is of opinion that I owe him 
considerably more than he owes me. For my own part, I stand 
amazed at his good nature; for I think, as I have told you all 
along, that he has a pretty strong case against us. We, of course, 
protest that we are blameless, that we never coveted his niece's 
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fortune nor laid plots to gain possession of it, and that we really 
couldn’t foresee the sudden descent of Cupid upon the scene. Very 
well; he takes our word for that—which is more than I should 
have done, if I had been he—consents to a marriage which he 
doesn’t like, promises that the girl shall have the full income to 
which she is entitled, and—proceeds to button up his pockets. 
To me that appears such handsome behaviour that I declare I 
shall not know which way to look the next time I meet him.’ 

‘But he will not always keep them buttoned !’ protested Lady 
Luttrell. ‘Surely you do not mean that, Robert!’ 

‘I mean,’ answered Sir Robert, ‘that Dent has an absolute 
right to do as he pleases with his own ; I mean that all manner 
of unexpected contingencies may arise—that his invalid wife may 
die, for example, and that he may marry again. I mean that 
some people are too clever by half, and that other people are not 
necessarily heiresses because their deceased father has had a certain 
amount of interest in a banking business. I mean that Miss 
Clarissa is a charming young lady, that Guy is at least as lucky as 
he deserves to be, and that it will do neither of them the slightest 
harm to spend the first years of their married life in an inex- 
pensive colony. Finally, I mean that nothing of all this has been 
my doing, that I decline all responsibility for the consequences, 
and that I am now going to bed.’ 

But this was putting the case at its very worst; and in the 
course of a day or two Lady Luttrell was able to feel almost, if 
not entirely, contented with her son’s bargain. It was a great 
pity that he should be driven out of his native land, it was a great 
pity that so much needless mystery should be made respecting 
Clarissa’s ultimate inheritance, and it was not very nice of Mr. 
Dent to allude to certain episodes in Guy’s history which might 
have been matched in the history of no matter what young man 
of the world; still, when all was said, much cause for thankful- 
ness remained. A more richly dowered girl than Clarissa Dent 
might perhaps have been discovered ; but it did not by any means 
follow that Guy would have deigned to espouse her, while it was 
tolerably certain that he must eventually succeed to the wealth 
of his uncle by marriage. Then, too, there was the comfort of 
knowing that the young people were honestly, not to say absurdly, 
enamoured of one another ; and this was really a great comfort to 
her ladyship, who loved romance, so long as it could be brought 
into line with reason and prudence. 
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As for Mr. Dent, it may be assumed that he was not overjoyed 
when his niece returned, with sparkling eyes and a becoming 
flush upon her cheeks, to tell him that everything was settled; 
but he only raised his shoulders slightly and remarked : 

‘So be it! You have troubles before you, my dear; but you 
would have had troubles before you in any event, and neither [| 
nor anybody else could have preserved you from them.’ 

The Rev. Paul Luttrell was of a different opinion, and as he 
was a man who seldom hesitated to express any opinion that he 
might entertain, he rated his parents soundly for the part that 
they had taken in this affair and told his brother in so many 
words that he ought to be ashamed himself. 

‘But, my dear fellow,’ objected Guy, after listening patiently 
and good-humouredly enough to a recital of the causes which 
should have sufficed to debar him from any attempt to win the 
affections of a mere child, ‘you make no allowances for human 
nature. As it happens, I scrupulously abstained from attempting 
to win her affections—not for the reasons that you give, which, 
with all due respect to you, I think are rather rot, but because I 
didn’t like the idea of grabbing a big fortune. I couldn’t help 
loving her, and I suppose she couldn’t help loving me. Was I to 
turn my back upon her and take to my heels, after I had dis- 
covered the truth, merely on account of the possibility that she 
may become rich some day? She isn’t rich now, you know.’ 

‘No; not on that account, but on account of what you are 
pleased to call * rot.” ’ 

‘What extraordinary beggars you parsons are!’ exclaimed 
Guy, throwing up his hands ; ‘ you are always preaching forgive- 
ness of sins; but deuce a bit will you forgive, or believe a man 
when anybody else would understand, as a matter of course, that 
he is going to turn over a new leaf!’ 

‘Litera scripta manet, returned Paul somewhat doggedly. 
‘I don’t doubt your intention to turn over a new leaf; but how 
would you like your wife to run her eye over the old ones ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t like it at all, Guy confessed, laughing a little, 
‘and I don’t suppose she would find them edifying or profitable 
reading either. Parson as you are, you must know as well as I 
do that precious few men reach my age without having passed 
through some little experiences which are best forgotten. So 
don’t be an ass, old man, and for goodness’ sake, don’t go and 
make Clarissa miserable by telling her tales out of school.’ 
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Paul could not and did not do that. He confined himself to 
reading Miss Dent a brief lecture upon the duties and trials of 
matrimony, the necessity of giving and taking, bearing and for- 
bearing, and so forth—all of which struck her as a little common- 
place, though doubtless well meant. But when he went on to say 
that all would depend upon whether she took the Christian view of 
marriage or regarded it merely as a social contract, to be dissolved 
at will, she made so bold as to inquire what he was driving at. 

‘ Are we not going to be married in church ?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, yes; and you are going to be married by me, I believe. 
But many people are married in church who afterwards appeal to 
the Divorce Court, and a still larger number live more or less 
avowedly apart because, as they allege, they “can’t get on together.” 
I want you to realise that, however convenient such arrangements 
may be, they are opposed to the Christian doctrine.’ 

‘Well,’ answered Clarissa, after considering for a moment, ‘I 
won't argue the point; for nothing can be more certain than that 
I shall never wish to make an arrangement of that kind.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


CAPTAIN AND MRS. LUTTRELL. 


Ir, as certain competent judges are wont to affirm, happiness in 
some shape or form be of necessity the object of every human 
being’s aspirations and efforts, Clarissa Dent’s triumph over such 
apprehensive well-wishers as her uncle and the Reverend Paul 
Luttrell must be pronounced to have been complete ; for unques- 
tionably she was as happy as any girl could be during the six 
weeks which followed the public announcement of her betrothal. 

‘ And that, after all,’ Mr. Dent was fain to acknowledge, witha 
smile and a shrug, ‘is the main thing. What an old brute you 
would think me if I were to warn you that you must not expect 
these halcyon days to last. Moreover, you wouldn’t believe me, 
and I should be quite sorry if you did. Let me, instead, give you 
a time-honoured piece of advice which I am sure you will act upon 
and recommend you, now that the weather is so nice and sunshiny, 
to make hay and gather roses.’ 

She was very ready to do that, and roses in ample quantities 


were scattered upon her path. The Luttrell family—pleased, upon 
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the whole, with the turn that affairs had taken, sanguine as to 
eventualities and really attached to their future relative—did all 
they could to render a London season pleasant for her, and of 
course they could do a great deal. The responsibilities of cha- 
peronage—which, indeed, she was not in a state of health to 
assume—were taken off Mrs. Dent’s shoulders; Clarissa was given 
opportunities of meeting the most distinguished men and women 
of the day which, with her eager craving to see what everybody 
and everything were like, when surveyed at close quarters, she 
appreciated to the full, and what was highly satisfactory was that 
amongst all the great personages who seemed to enjoy talking to 
her she could not discover Guy’s equal. She amused him not a 
little by telling him as much. 

‘If you only knew what a commonplace, every-day sort of 
fellow Iam!’ said he. ‘Not that I want you to know. For that 
matter, I daresay a good many people would laugh if I were to 
give them my opinion of you; though I defy anybody to call you 
commonplace.’ 

He was, in truth, proud of her, of her social success, of the 
ease with which she comported herself in no matter what situation, 
and of her personal beauty, which, as is so often the case, had 
developed amazingly under the influence of her heartfelt content- 
ment. Moreover, he was very deeply in love. 

It was in the month of June that the marriage took place, 
with every desirable accompaniment in the shape of costly wedding 
gifts, fashionable guests, music, flowers and strips of crimson carpet. 
The young couple departed to spend a brief honeymoon in the Isle 
of Wight, and as they drove away, Mr. Dent, who chanced to be 
standing at Sir Robert Luttrell’s elbow, remarked : 

‘ Well, you have done it now.’ 

‘Don’t say J have done it,’ protested that eminent statesman; 
‘it really isn’t fair to say that I have done it. From first to last I 
never had a finger in the business, and you yourself admitted that 
I had done what in me lay to keep faith with you.’ 

‘Then I will say that we have done it. Likewise they have 
done it. I don’t know what your sensations may be, Luttrell, but 
I feel very much as if I had just slaughtered a poor little lamb. 
Oh, it’s all right ; it was quite inevitable; lambs must be killed, 
and butchers are useful, respectable members of the community. 
But Nature never intended me to be a butcher, and that is why I 
am afraid I shall have no appetite for dinner to-day.’ 
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‘What the deuce are you talking about, man ?’ asked Sir 
Robert wonderingly and a little resentfully. ‘Do you think that 
my son is going to ill-treat your niece ?’ 

‘One hopes not ; one doesn’t quite see why he should, and one 
remembers that he has the average share of good qualities. Only 
he is no more like what she thinks he is than that very admirable 
painting of a little boy in frilled drawers is like the right honour- 
able gentleman the present Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
—and sooner or later she is bound to find that out.’ 

‘You might say the same of any man in London whom she 
could have married,’ observed Sir Robert, still slightly ruffled. 

‘Very likely. After all, I may be disquieting myself in vain ; 
for women seldom or never take things as one expects that they 
will take them. Added to which, as I said just now, it couldn’t 
have been helped.’ 

If any discoveries of a painful or startling nature awaited the 
bride, she certainly had not made them when, a month later, she 
arrived at the small furnished house near Aldershot which had 
been prepared to receive her. To Madeline, in the absence of any 
confidential friend of riper years, she had written several long 
letters from the Isle of Wight, describing her perfect felicity and 
extolling her husband’s goodness, his chivalry, the marvellous 
modesty and simplicity of his character. It was never Clarissa’s 
way to keep silence when under the sway of emotion. 

The little Aldershot house, for which Guy had many apologies 
to offer, she pronounced charming. Of course it would have been 
ridiculous to waste money upon furnishing an abode which they 
would have to quit so soon, and she rather enjoyed the novel 
sensation of being compelled to consider ways and means. It 
looked delightfully snug and cosy, she said. 

‘Oh, well—it’s hideous, to tell the truth, Guy answered, with 
a rueful little laugh ; ‘but I daresay it can be made to do for the 
time, and there wasn’t much choice. We'll make ourselves more 
comfortable when we get out to Colombo. Now the next thing 
will be that you will have to be introduced to the ladies of the 
regiment, whom I don’t know particularly well myself. I’m afraid 
you are sure to hate them.’ 

But Clarissa was not in the mood to hate anybody, nor, so far 
as she could judge, did the ladies who made haste to call upon 
her deserve detestation. They were perhaps a little dull; they 
did not seem to have much to say upon topics of general interest, 
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and a certain subdued defiance was noticeable in the manner of 
all of them. But Mrs. Antrobus, the colonel’s wife, a tall woman 
with a hook nose, a harsh voice, and a candid style of expressing 
herself, explained this latter phenomenon. 

‘You find us a bit standoffish, eh ?’ said she, in response to a 
remark which Clarissa certainly had not intended to convey that 
impression. ‘‘ Well, you mustn’t be surprised at that, and it won’t 
last any longer than you choose. We aren’t going to be patronised, 
that’s all; and when aman leaves the Guards to join the Cumberland 
Rangers, we don’t think he is performing such a wonderful act of 
condescension that he need give himself airs upon the strength of 
it. Your husband, as I dare say you know, has done scarcely any 
regimental duty at all as yet, and the idea seems to be that he is 
inclined to turn up his nose at his brother officers. I’m bound to 
say that I haven’t observed this myself; still it’s just as well to 
warn you at starting that that sort of thing is very bad form and 
is sure to be resented. So I hope, for your own sake, you won't 
go in for it.’ 

Clarissa mildly disclaimed, on Guy’s behalf and on her own, 
any desire to act in the manner described; but she was not 
greatly fascinated with Mrs. Antrobus, who, after putting a few 
direct, abrupt questions as to the state of Sir Robert Luttrell’s 
and Mr. Dent’s respective finances, concluded her visit by re- 
marking : 

‘Well, I don’t suppose you will be with us long ; but I dare say 
you will get’on all right, if you can manage to bear in mind that 
we consider ourselves as good as anybody.’ 

Guy was much diverted by the report which was subsequently 
given to him of this rather formidable lady’s warnings. 

‘So they suspect us of being haughty, do they?’ said he. ‘I 
am not sure that it isn’t a useful sort of reputation to have—for 
you, I mean ; because you probably won’t care to be very intimate 
with these women. ‘The men are as decent a lot of fellows as one 
could wish to meet. Perhaps I ought to dine at mess every now 
and then, though.’ 

He took care to display sociability in that particular every 
guest night, and it may be presumed that the sacrifice did not 
cost him any very serious amount of personal inconvenience. 
Popular Guy Luttrell had always been and was always sure to be; 
while Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Durand, and the rest of them soon found 
themselves sufficiently at ease in his wife’s presence to chatter 
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freely, after the manner of their kind, about their babies and 
about small garrison scandals. 

To Clarissa they and their subjects of conversation were, it 
must be owned, altogether unimportant. She had at this time 
merged her identity in that of her husband, on whose account she 
was beginning to dream ambitious dreams and whose retention 
of his present undistinguished position she thought, with Mrs. 
Antrobus, would probably not be protracted. Brave, soldierly, and 
gifted (as she had persuaded herself) with talents far exceeding 
the average, he might aspire to something a long way above the 
reach of the Major Harveys and the Captain Durands with whom 
he was for the moment associating. Already by anticipation she 
saw him conferring lustre upon an ancient name by rising to the 
rank of General in early life. Others, whose inferiority to him 
required no demonstration, had achieved this, and why not he ? 

‘But I don’t think Captain Luttrell is a very keen soldier, is 
he?’ objected Mrs. Harvey, to whom Clarissa was encouraged, 
one day, to confide something of these visions of military glory. 
‘His heart isn’t in it, like the heart of my poor, dear old Jack, 
who is sure to be laid on the shelf before long.’ 

Mrs. Harvey was a quiet, dowdy little woman, with a large 
family, a small income, and a sad, yet resigned, conviction that 
nobody in the world was quite so badly off as she ard her Jack. 

‘I don’t say so in a disparaging spirit,’ she hastened to add; 
‘of course your husband has many interests in life besides soldier- 
ing, and it stands to reason that he will leave the army when he 
succeeds to his property, if not sooner. What is very serious 
earnest to us can only be play to him, you see.’ 

Clarissa declared that she was certain Guy did not regard his 
profession in that light. 

‘Ah, well!’ sighed the elder woman wistfully, ‘he can afford 
to regard it in what light he pleases. If he chooses to take it in 
earnest, his father’s influence, no doubt, will be powerful enough 
to do almost anything for him; but I should have thought, like 
most other young men of fortune—and I’m sure one can’t blame 
them !—he did not regard anything as particularly serious, except 
play.’ 

To speak of Guy Luttrell as a young man of fortune was 
scarcely accurate; but it was only too true that he greatly pre- 
ferred play to work, and there was one form of play to which he 
was more addicted than his wife had as yet had occasion to 
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discover. Of this she was made aware, after a fashion which 
distressed her not a little, at a ball given by one of the cavalry 
regiments stationed in Aldershot at that time. She had been 
spending a most enjoyable evening and had danced a great deal 
with her husband, who had gladdened her heart by assuring her 
that he would never, if he could help it, dance with anybody else ; 
but as there were one or two ladies present with whom it was 
quite imperative upon him to dance, he had left her for a time in 
the supper-room, and thus it was that a fragment of dialogue 
which ought to have been conducted in lower tones reached her 
ears. Two resplendent young officers, standing side by side and 
sharing a bottle of champagne, were discussing some third person, 
whose name did not immediately transpire. 

‘Oh, yes; very good chap, but an awful gambler. Shouldn’t 
wonder if he were to come a regular howler one of these fine days, 
Loses his money like a man, though ; I must say that for him.’ 

‘Ah, soI hear. He was playing poker at our mess the other 
night and dropped a pretty tidy sum before he went home, I 
believe. It got too hot for me, I know. Didn’t he have the 
name of being rather a thirsty soul, too, when he was in the 
Guards ?’ 

‘Well, yes; there was a row about it on one occasion, some 
years ago, I think. I forget exactly what happened ; but he was 
over head and ears in debt at the time and, what with one thing 
and another, I fancy he got a hint to go. However, he is sup- 
posed to have turned over a new leaf now; so I daresay he'll be 
all right.’ 

‘H’m! his father is hardish up, by all accounts.’ 

‘What, old Luttrell? Yes, very likely; but Master Guy has 
married a woman with a pot of money. If she’s a sensible woman 
she'll put him on a liberal allowance and keep the key of the 
cellar.’ 

‘Til be hanged if I’d allow my wife to treat me like that!’ 

‘Oh, I expect you would, and I’m sure Luttrell will. Any 
woman could ride him in a snaffle bit—let alone a sensible one.’ 

‘For how long ?’ 

‘Well, until he met another woman, I suppose. But he isn’t 
exactly a colt nowadays, and it will be his wife’s own fault if she 
lets him get out of her hand.’ 

The two good-humoured calumniators—if calumniators they 
were—moved away, leaving a woman who was, unfortunately, far 
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more sensitive than sensible to ruminate over their careless words. 
Clarissa was certainly not happy in the character of an involuntary 
eavesdropper, and now—as once before in the garden of the 
Chateau de Grancy—she lacked the requisite wisdom to disregard 
what she had had no business to hear. When she and her husband 
returned home, Guy, who could not help noticing how pale, silent, 
and depressed she was, implored her vainly for some little time to 
tell him what was the matter ; but she could not go to sleep with 
such a heavy weight upon her mind, and she ended by relating 
the whole episode—not without tears. 

For a moment Guy looked grave ; but then, somewhat to her 
surprise and chagrin, he began to laugh. 

‘So you thought you had married a tippling gamester, did 
you?’ said he. ‘Oh, no; things aren’t quite so bad as that, 
though I must plead guilty to having played poker with those 
fellows when I was asked and to having lost my money. It wasn’t 
a very formidable sum, as far as I can remember, and you yourself 
can bear witness that I came home sober. But look here, Clarissa 
—rather than that you should cry about it, I’ll cheerfully promise 
never to touch a card again. I don’t much want to take the 


pledge, and I don’t think it is exactly necessary; still, if you 


insist : 

Clarissa, seized by a sudden access of shame and remorse, 
jumped up and laid her finger upon his lips. ‘Don’t say such 
things!’ she exclaimed. ‘I knew that what those horrid men 
said couldn’t be true, and I wouldn’t for the world make you 
promise to give up a single one of your amusements ; only—vwell, 
I suppose I ought not to have listened at all.’ 

‘It’s a good rule not to listen when one’s friends are being dis- 
cussed,’ agreed Guy, smiling. ‘I always think I know as much 
about my friends as I want to know, and if there’s more to be 
discovered, I’d rather find it out for myself than hear it from other 
people. One either trusts a man or one doesn’t, you see. If one 
doesn’t, he is hardly what you could call a friend, is he?’ 

Clarissa hung her head. ‘Have I behaved as if I distrusted 
you, Guy ?’ she asked, in a quivering voice. 

‘No, indeed you haven’t, my love!’ he exclaimed, taking her 
in his arms and kissing her. ‘ You have trusted yourself to me, 
and I hope you will never have reason to repent of your bargain. 
Of course I am not as young as you are—I only wish I were !— 
and if I could begin my life over again, I should leave undone 
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a good many things that I have done; but that’s impossible, so 
there’s no use in worrying about it. As for gambling and drink, 
you may make your mind easy; I’m ready to forswear them both, 
if you wish.’ 

‘Oh, but I don’t !’ protested Clarissa ; ‘I never meant that.’ 

‘Well, then, I'll forswear excess. Now are you contented ?— 
and may we dismiss the subject ?’ 

She could not but reply gratefully and penitently in the 
affirmative. There was something more which she had thought 
of mentioning—something about Guy’s alleged proneness to be 
led by women—but, after what had passed, she felt that it would 
be unworthy and humiliating to make further demands upon his 
forbearance. Besides, what could he have told her? As he had 
said, one either trusts a man or one doesn’t. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SOME GOOD DAYS AND A BAD ONE. 


Ir was in the month of October that Guy Luttrell and his wife left 
London for Brindisi on their way to join the Cumberland Rangers 
in Ceylon. Not altogether for nothing, even in these democratic 
days, is one the eldest son of a Cabinet Minister, and it had been 
found practicable to spare both Clarissa and her attentive husband 
the horrors of a troopship voyage. It might have been found’ 
practicable—or so, at any rate, Lady Luttrell had hoped—to spare 
them the trials of exile into the bargain; but Mr. Dent had not 
appeared to understand certain thinly-veiled hints to that effect, 
and had contented himself with handing his niece a cheque to 
defray the cost of the overland journey. Clarissa, for her part, did 
not dread exile, nor was she able to mingle her tears with those of 
her mother-in-law and Madeline when the time came to say fare- 
well. Setting aside the circumstance that she wanted to see 
something of the world in a geographical as well as a social sense, 
she was still in that state of selfish beatitude which is apt to 
characterise the newly-married and which renders them, while it 
lasts, such extremely poor company for other people. 

‘Do you know,’ she said confidentially to Guy, when at length 
they stood, beneath a cloudless blue sky, upon the deck of the 
P. and O. steamer which was to conduct them to their destination, 
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‘Tam rather glad to think that’ we have several years of foreign 
service before us. I feel as if I should have you more to myself in' 
that far-away place than I should if you were within reach of all 
your gay friends at home.’ 

‘Well, if you’re glad, I’m glad,’ he responded cheerfully. 

As a matter of fact, he thought that there was only one 
country worth living in, and, fond though as he was of sport, 
would a thousand times rather have shot partridges and pheasants 
in England than elks and elephants in Ceylon; but he was of a 
contented, philosophical disposition, besides being anxious above 
all things to give pleasure to the woman whom he loved. For 
her sake he had given up a good deal, and was prepared to give up 
more, if need should be. In deference to her prejudices, he had 
eschewed gambling and had almost eschewed backing horses; he 
was honestly desirous of proving himself a model husband, nor 
could anybody deny that his conduct, so far, had been above 
reproach. Consequently, the withering sun of the Red Sea blazed 
down upon two happy mortals whom their fellow-passengers pro- 
nounced to be singularly unsociable and who had no querulous 
complaints to address to the captain. 

And when—a little to Clarissa’s regret—there came an end to 
days and nights of steaming across the wide Indian Ocean and she 
obtained her first view of the exquisite island which was to be her 
temporary home, the last thing that could have entered her mind 
would have been to complain of such a destiny. There are, of 
course, people—and even a good many of them—who complain 
loudly of an enforced residence at Colombo ; but then they know 
what the tropics are, and have ceased to be enchanted by sights, 
sounds, and scents which are full of wonder and delight for the 
new-comer, Clarissa, too, was to weary, in process of time, of 
perpetual summer, to gaze with languid indifference at tall, 
graceful palms, feathery bamboos, marvellous flowering shrubs and 
gorgeous creepers, to sicken at the fragrant odours of the sunset 
hour and to long for the grey skies, the keen air, and the comfort- 
able coal-fires of an island less favoured by Nature. Tout passe, 
tout lasse; but a merciful Creator has hidden the future from us ; 
and so, unless we are very unlucky indeed, we all get a fair share 
of good days in the course of our little lives. 

Now, the days which Captain and Mrs. Luttrell spent in setting 
up and garnishing a charming abode for themselves within easy 
distance of the barracks were altogether good days. Guy secured 
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without difficulty (for the question of rent was not, after all, a very 
important one) a spacious, one-storied dwelling, situated in the 
so-called Cinnamon Gardens, a broad, flat expanse of many acres, 
covered with bushes of the shrub which, under the old Dutch 
rule, used to be jealously protected as a chief source of revenue, 
but which has ceased to be cultivated now that Government 
monopolies are no more. The house, surrounded by a wide, cool 
verandah, the pillars of which were concealed in luxuriant wreaths 
and festoons of climbing plants, satisfied Clarissa’s soul, and if she 
expended a good deal of money in adding to its beauties, there 
was no great harm in that, seeing that a considerable balance still 
remained in her hands out of Uncle Tom’s cheque. 

‘This is an improvement upon Aldershot, isn’t it?’ she ex- 
claimed exultantly, on the first evening when she and her husband 
dined together in their new abode, after quitting the rather noisy 
hotel where they had been sojourning; and Guy could not but 
agree that it was. 

‘If one is to be buried alive, one really couldn’t wish for a 
prettier grave,’ he had the generosity to add. 

But they were in no danger of being buried alive, and although 
Guy, with his limited notions of what constitutes society, would 
not perhaps have allowed that such a thing could exist in Ceylon, 
social intercourse was accorded to the young couple in doses almost 
too large to be conveniently swallowed. The Governor and his 
wife, who had received letters from the home authorities, showed 
them much hospitality ; other officials followed suit ; what with 
polo, cricket matches, informal race meetings, dinners and dances, 
Clarissa’s engagement book soon became so full that she began to 
sigh for rest and would fain have declined a few invitations. 

‘Well, I don’t think it would be prudent to start doing that 
just yet,’ Guy said, when consulted upon the point. ‘ We shall 
only make ourselves unpopular if we do, and it’s a pity to be un- 
popular. Later on there may be reasonable excuses, you know.’ 

There was going to be an excuse: of that the young wife was 
aware, and the thought of what was coming affected her nerves 
and her spirits sometimes. But as yet she had mentioned this to 
nobody but her husband, who made light of it, assuring her that it 
was the greatest mistake in the world to take time by the forelock 
in such cases. The fact was that he enjoyed seeing people, and 
she felt that it would be unpardonably selfish to condemn him to 
the life of solitude which would have better suited her own tastes. 
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Looking back—as she often did afterwards—upon those weeks 
and mouths of well-nigh uninterrupted gaiety, she had difficulty 
in recalling the precise moment at which it began to dawn upon 
her that her tastes and Guy’s were essentially dissimilar. Some 
differences of opinion, which could scarcely be called quarrels, she 
did remember. At the time she penitently attributed them— 
with reason, it may be—to an irritability of temper on her part 
which was something new to her and which she could not always 
control. It was certain that Guy was very patient and very for- 
giving. But he did not hesitate to leave her for a week at a time 
when an opportunity offered of joining in a shooting expedition ; 
his leisure hours were chiefly spent in playing polo or educating a 
couple of young horses which he had bought ; he could not make 
himself domestic, he could not pretend to take an interest in the 
books which she devoured so eagerly ; still less could he discuss 
theology with her, as she sometimes essayed to lead him into 
doing. In the matter of religion Guy’s notions were beautifully 
simple. He neither thought much about it nor practised it him- 
self; but he was convinced that sceptics were a bad lot, while 
scepticism in women shocked him almost as much as downright 
immorality—possibly even a little more. 

‘You shouldn’t let your mind run upon such questions,’ he 
said reprovingly to Clarissa; ‘once you start upon that line you 
can’t tell where the deuce you'll stop. It would look awfully bad 
if you gave up going to church just because there are some things 
that you can’t understand. If it comes to that, who does under- 
stand them? Of course I don’t set up to be an authority ; but— 
but there’s the Church, you know, and the early Fathers, and all 
those learned old chaps. Don’t you think it’s a little bit arrogant 
to assume that they have been telling lies for the last eighteen 
hundred years or so?’ 

There was no rejoinder to be made to so highly orthodox a 
method of dealing with an incipient unbeliever, and from that day 
forth Clarissa had to confide her doubts and perplexities to the 
birds, the flowers, and the waving trees that stood her in stead of 
human company when escape from human company was practicable. 
She loved her husband as much as ever; but her respect and 
admiration for him were, unfortunately, on the wane. 

As time went on a lull supervened in the gaieties of Colombo. 
The Governor had gone up to Kandy, official entertainments were 
at an end, and the excuse for retirement of which mention has 
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been made had so far ceased to be a secret to the ladies of the 
Cumberland Rangers that Mrs. Luttrell was enabled, without 
giving offence, to absent herself from their daily gatherings on 
Galle Face, that long and broad esplanade which the society of the 
place frequents in the cool of the evening, and where great rollers, 
thundering in from the Indian Ocean, bring fresh breezes and a 
smell of the sea with them. 

‘Not that I consider it very wise of you,’ Mrs. Antrobus said, 
in her abrupt way, one day. 

Despite her bluntness and occasional rudeness of manner, Mrs, 
Antrobus was a kind-hearted woman, and Clarissa, who had grown 
accustomed to her ways, was never very sorry to see her marching 
up the garden, swinging her sunshade upon a long fore-finger. 

‘You see,’ the good lady went on, ‘I have had a considerable 
experience of men, and you mustn’t mind my telling you that 
the best of them want watching. As for your husband, I think 
myself that he is a very good fellow; but anybody can see with 
half an eye that he is just the sort of man to get himself into 
scrapes when there are pretty women about. I dare say you 
wouldn’t consider Mrs. Durand pretty . 

‘Mrs. Durand!’ interjected Clarissa, in accents of disdainful 
surprise. 

‘Oh, J don’t call her pretty; but she’s pretty enough for the 
purpose and silly enough for anything. Just now she has taken it 
into her empty little head that your husband admires her, and she 
is as pleased as Punch in consequence. Likewise she is laying 
herself out to attract him.’ 

‘ Really she is most welcome,’ Clarissa declared, with her chin 
in the air. , 

‘Well, then, my dear, she oughtn’t to be. I don’t say that 
this present flirtation is likely to lead to any harm; only if you 
let him begin, he’ll go on—mind that. Tell me to mind my own 
business, if you like—you won’t offend me—but take the advice 
of a woman who has knocked about the world and kept her eyes 
open, and don’t you be deterred by false pride from making rules 
while you have it in your power to make them. You can mould 
your husband now; you won’t be able to mould him a year or two 
hence.’ 

There might be some truth in that; but Clarissa could not 
condescend to profit by counsels which struck her as vulgar, coarse, 
and founded upon a complete misconception of the only attitude 
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which a wife could assume with dignity. Colonel Antrobus, who 
was notoriously under the thumb of his authoritative spouse, was 
a submissive husband, no doubt ; but a woman who respects her- 
self does not care to have a submissive husband. If he cannot 
behave himself properly unless her eye is upon him, he must 
behave improperly; it is absolutely essential to their common 
happiness that she should be able to trust him, and Clarissa, as 
may be remembered, had made up her mind to trust Guy. 

When she was once more alone, therefore, she contrived to 
laugh—though not very heartily—at the well-meant warning with 
which she had been favoured. Mrs. Durand !—a common, flashy 
woman, who wore jewels in the daytime, addressed young sub- 
alterns by their surnames, without any prefix, and smoked cigarettes 
publicly in order that she might earn the proud distinction of 
being called fast !—it would indeed be a sorry compliment to 
Guy’s taste to suppose him capable of being fascinated by such a 
charmer. She had half a mind to tell him, as a good joke, when 
he came in, of the susceptibility with which he was credited ; but, 
upon second thoughts, she decided to say nothing about it. The 
joke was not such a very good one, after all. 

Assuredly it was not in consequence of what Mrs. Antrobus 
had said that Clarissa was prevailed upon, on the following Sun- 
day, to join a luncheon party at Mount Lavinia which, as she was 
informed, was to be graced by Mrs. Durand’s presence. Mount 
Lavinia, situated at a distance of some seven miles along the Galle 
road, is a favourite place of resort on the first day of the week 
with Colombo residents, and Guy mentioned casually, one evening, 
that he had promised to drive thither with ‘the Durands and one 
or two other cheery people.’ 

‘I wish you would come too,’ he added ; ‘ but I suppose there 
would be no use in asking you to do that.’ 

There would not have been much use in so doing (for she 
dreaded the heat and fatigue that the excursion would entail) had 
he not seemed to take her refusal rather too much for granted. 
As it was, she was tempted—just by way of watching the effect 
of her reply upon him—to say, ‘Oh, I don’t know; I think I 
should rather like it.’ 

But, although she had not really intended to go, she could not 
back out of it when his face lighted up with unmistakable pleasure 
and when he exclaimed, ‘That’s first-rate! We'll put the bay 
pony in the cart, then, and drive over together, like Darby and 
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Joan. You’d rather do that than go in the waggonette with the 
others, wouldn’t you?’ 

It was, at all events, not unpleasant to be made aware of his 
own implied preference, and if Clarissa had not enjoyed that 
Sunday drive, she would have been hard to please. But she did 
enjoy it to the full, the conditions being in all respects as favour- 
able as could be desired. The heat was not too oppressive; the 
way along the broad, red road, between the thundering surf and 
the still lagoon which adjoins Colombo, presented a series of 
stationary or moving pictures which gladdened the eye with their 
rich, varied colouring. The groves of cocoa-palms, the vivid 
green paddy-fields, the marvellous flowering trees—golden, scarlet, 
orange and white; the graceful, feminine-looking Singhalese, 
walking bare-headed, their long, glossy hair gathered into a tight 
knot and fastened by a tortoiseshell comb; the turbaned Tamils; 
the palm-thatched carts, drawn by small, humped-necked bullocks 
—all these, if they had no longer the first charm of novelty for 
Clarissa, still sufficed to rejoice her heart. 

‘I remember,’ said she, ‘one day when I was at Haccombe 
Luttrell a groom passed us on the road, exercising a big chestnut 
mare of your father’s. The mare was very fresh, and she stopped 
for a minute to kick so furiously that I made haste to scramble up 
a bank and get out of range of her heels. A labourer who was on 
the other side of the hedge popped his head up and stared. Then 
he turned to me and, jerking his thumb towards the mare, re- 
marked, with a grin, “I reckon her’s glad her’s livin’.” Well, that 
is just how I feel now. I am glad I’m alive!’ 

Guy was delighted to hear it, and said so, A tropical climate 
did not produce quite that effect upon him, nor could he com- 
prehend why beautiful scenery or brilliant colours should be 
exhilarating ; but that his wife was enamoured of existence was 
all the better news because she had scarcely seemed to be so of 
late. He drew his whip across the pony’s flanks, laughing con- 
tentedly. 

‘I knew it would do you all the good in the world to come out 
of your shell for a few hours,’ he remarked. 

It was certainly doing her good; although she read what was 
in his mind and realised, as she had recently learned to do, that 
she must suit her conversation to him if she wished to spend a 
happy day. But that, for the moment, seemed to be no such hard 
matter. Lovers—and lovers these two still were—can always find 
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one engrossing subject to talk about, and the fact is that Guy and 
Clarissa talked about little or nothing else while the fast-trotting 
little pony drew them towards Mount Lavinia a long way in 
advance of the heavier equipage which contained their fellow- 
excursionists. 

When the waggonette drew up in front of the hotel, its occu- 
pants found a lady who was in the best of good humours waiting 
to receive them. It must be owned that Clarissa did not always 
exert herself to be agreeable to the Mrs. Harveys and Mrs. Durands 
with whom she had so little in common; but on this occasion 
they profited by the good will which she entertained towards the 
world at large. The luncheon party proved a complete success, 
and Guy, for his part, noted with some satisfaction that his wife 
was doing her best to make it so. 

The subsequent proceedings, unluckily, proved less successful 
and less satisfactory from Clarissa’s point of view. She had sup- 
posed that, after a reasonable delay for coffee and cigarettes, she 
would be allowed to resume her seat in the pony-cart; but it 
appeared that so speedy a return to Colombo had never been 
contemplated by the organisers of the jaunt. One by one—or 
rather, two by two—the lunchers strolled out of the room, Guy 
pairing off with Mrs. Durand, and when Clarissa ventured upon 
some tentative suggestion as to its being nearly time to make a 
start, the lady whom she addressed exclaimed : 

‘Bless you, no!—not for the next three hours. We're all 
going to sit upon the beach and throw stones into the sea until 
the sun goes down. You aren’t afraid of malaria, are you? I can 
lend you wraps, if you forgot to bring any.’ 

It was a bore, but there was no help for it ; so Clarissa accepted 
the escort of Major Harvey, a dull, lean, lanky man with a very 
long moustache, and walked down in his company to the beach, 
where neither Guy nor Mrs. Durand were to be seen. There, with 
patient impatience, she sat for what seemed to her an interminable 
length of time, while her companion confided to her some of the 
sorrows of an impoverished married man. Major Harvey, she 
gathered from his own account of himself, had once been a bright 
ornament of society, a distinguished sportsman and athlete, and 
(as was only to be expected) something of a lady-killer; but 
now, alas! he had neither money, leisure, nor time to do himself 
justice. Everything had to be sacrificed to the children, who 
were ‘tumbling over one another like rabbits.’ Mrs. Luttrell 
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might take his word for it that precious few men would be such 
fools as to marry if they could only foresee what awaited them. 

‘T should have thought that Mrs. Harvey had at least as much 
to complain of as you can have,’ Clarissa remarked at last. 

But indeed she was scarcely listening to him, and had not yet 
acquired the habit, which in after years became a second nature 
to her, of plunging into the fray on behalf of her own sex upon 
the slightest provocation. What preoccupied and annoyed her 
was that, although, as has been mentioned, the party had split up 
into couples, and although some pronounced flirtations were being 
carried on in her immediate vicinity, Guy and Mrs. Durand had 
apparently thought fit to seek a more sequestered spot in which to 
exchange ideas. She was not jealous—how could she possibly be 
jealous of that woman !—but she felt that Guy was making him- 
self and her a little ridiculous; nor was her vexation diminished 
by certain jocose comments upon his prolonged absence which 
presently began to make themselves heard. 

However, there was worse to come. The sun was upon the 
point of sinking, the brief twilight would soon give place to night, 
the waggonette and the pony-cart were drawn up in readiness, 
with lighted lamps; yet the assembled company was still short by 
two of its proper strength. Messengers were despatched in quest 
of the truants and returned, having failed to discover them; 
everybody was showing signs of impatience, while one person was 
becoming seriously uneasy. Only Captain Durand, to whom such 
experiences were perhaps no novelty, remarked philosophically 
that he was sure it would be all right. 

‘Luttrell will drive Katie in the pony-cart, if Mrs. Luttrell 
doesn’t mind coming with us.’ 

‘I really think it would be best,’ said Mrs. Harvey. ‘I don’t 
want to hurry anybody, but I am afraid I must get back to the 
children, and it isn’t as if there could be the least cause for alarm. 
The pony goes so much faster than these poor old horses that 
Captain Luttrell will be certain to overtake us soon.’ 

Clarissa, with a smile upon her lips and something not unlike 
rage in her heart, assented; and a very miserable drive back to 
Colombo she had. Her fellow-passengers, it was true, refrained 
from humorous remarks; but that scarcely mended matters, since 
it was obvious that they did so out of sheer pity for her. More- 
over, the pony-cart did not catch up the waggonette. 

Clarissa had reached home, and was noting the near approach 
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of the usual dinner hour with mingled wrath and apprehension, 
when the crunching of wheels upon the gravel made her aware 
that she might safely indulge the former sentiment, if she chose. 
Guy hurried in, full of apologies and looking very like a naughty 
schoolboy. 

‘So awfully sorry you had to drive back with those wearisome 
people! I’m afraid you must have been cursing me. The fact is 
that we walked on and on, without thinking of looking at our 
watches, and then 

‘It doesn’t in the least signify,’ interrupted Clarissa coldly; ‘I 
can quite understand your having forgotten what time it was in 
such charming and refined company.’ 

‘Come, Clarissa, you surely don’t think that I prefer Mrs. 
Durand’s company to yours !’ 

‘I am afraid the others must have thought so, and that was 
not very pleasant. However, nothing of the kind will occur again; 
for your excursions will be made without me in future. So, as I 
say, it doesn’t in the least signify.’ 

Her intention, of course—whether she knew it or not—was to 
provoke one of those quarrels, followed by an explanation and a 
reconciliation, which all women love and all men abhor; the very 
last thing for which she was prepared was that her husband should 
ignore the challenge. Yet that was just what he did. With a 
half-deprecating glance at her, he murmured something about 
running off to change his clothes, and promptly suited the action 
to the word. On his return he seemed to have forgotten that 
anything was amiss; throughout dinner he talked pleasantly, 
if somewhat more volubly than usual, and immediately after- 
wards he departed for the barracks, whither, as he alleged, duty 
summoned him. 

Clarissa, as soon as she was alone, sank down into a chair, 
covered her face with her.hands and sobbed bitterly. It was no 
exaggeration to say that she would have submitted to insult and 
cruelty rather than to such a method of treatment. All was over, 
she felt—the dream was at an end. Possibly Guy loved Mrs. 
Durand, possibly he loved nobody: what was beyond a doubt was 
that he no longer loved his wife, or he never could have behaved 
as he had done. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SEVERAL MISTAKES ARE MADE. 


Smk RosBert LUTTRELL, who was a man of experience, had often 
been heard to declare that anything on earth is better than a 
row; and possibly his convictions in that respect had been 
transmitted, together with other desirable and undesirable 
inheritances, to his eldest son. At all events, Guy would have 
thought himself a very great fool if he had made any further 
allusion to an unfortunate occurrence which Clarissa appeared to 
have dismissed from her mind. In reality there are, of course, 
exceptions to every rule. Thunderstorms clear the air, wars 
prepare the way for prolonged periods of peace, even domestic broils 
may be preferable to polite estrangements. On the other hand, 
it is not to be denied that those who value liberty and a quiet life 
can very often obtain both by obstinate, selfish good humour, and 
from the day of that ill-fated expedition to Mount Lavinia Guy 
at least enjoyed the privilege of being his own master. 

The privilege was one which, as a matter of fact, he did enjoy 
and make the most of. He was not much at home; he spent a 
good many hours in the society of Mrs. Durand, who rather 
amused him; he soon managed to persuade himself that Clarissa 
liked solitude and was as well satisfied with their actual mode of 
life as he was. 

‘I hope you don’t find this sort of thing awfully slow,’ he said 
to her once, with a solicitude which he not unfrequently displayed, 
and which, if he had only known it, was infinitely more distressing 
to her than the neglect to which she was becoming habituated. 

‘Oh, no,’ she answered ; ‘I have plenty of books to read, 
thank you.’ 

Guy seldom opened a book. Lazy though he was by tempera- 
ment, it was incomprehensible to him that history, philosophy, 
poetry, or fiction could form any substitute for an active share in 
the drama of existence. Still he was generously willing to make 
every allowance for diversity of tastes, and he deemed it not 
unnatural that, under all the circumstances, his wife should feel 
unequal to social exertions. 

For the rest, she had a few friends: amongst others, Lady 
Brook, the Governor's wife, a quiet, delicate, rather melancholy 
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woman, the greater part of whose life had been spent in colonies, 
which she did not like, and in enforced separation from her 
children, whom she adored. This middle-aged, prematurely 
grey-haired lady, having taken a fancy to Clarissa, asked her, soon 
after the new year, to spend a week at Kandy, where the Governor 
was then residing, and Guy (whose military duties detained him 
at Colombo) joined with Mrs. Luttrell’s medical attendant in 
urging her to accept the invitation. A little change was just 
what she wanted, they both declared. So, although she herself 
was of opinion that what she wanted was not so much a little as a 
great change and that the latter was unobtainable, she yielded to 
their entreaties and went. 

The Pavilion, as the Governor’s residence at Kandy is called, is 
a less spacious and imposing edifice than the Queen’s House at 
Colombo ; large entertainments are less obligatory there, and as Sir 
George Brook was away on a tour to the more distant districts of the 
island during Clarissa’s stay, she had a quiet, pleasant time of it in 
thecompany of her hostess. With the place itself she was enchanted 
—as indeed all who have seen it must be. Situated some 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, it can boast of a climate in many 
respects superior to that of Colombo, while retaining the luxuriant 
tropical vegetation in which Clarissa had not ceased to delight. 
The slim, lofty palms, the green, wooded hills, the purple moun- 
tains in the distance and the red-roofed Buddhist temples, 
reflected on the placid surface of the lake, near to which the 
Pavilion stands, did not fail to charm her; every turn of the 
winding roads drew a fresh cry of admiration from her during her 
drives with Lady Brook, who smiled rather sadly and said : 

‘Yes, it is very lovely; but I often think how gladly I would 
exchange it all for some grubby little house in South Kensington ! 
Ina few more years, I am thankful to say, George will be able to 
take his pension, and then, I hope, we shall never stir out of England 
again.’ 

‘But won’t he be rather sorry to have come to the end of his 
career ?’ Clarissa asked. 

‘Ah, there it is!’ Perhaps he will enter Parliament, though ; 
and then, you see, he is not as young as he was. For a young 
man, of course, it is everything to have a career—and to be 
interested in it. Otherwise they are so apt to get into mischief,’ 

‘I suppose they are,’ agreed Clarissa pensively. 

She had already discovered-—and the discovery was most dis- 
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tasteful to her—that Guy was not particularly interested in his 
career. It might be that he had also got into mischief, or was 
likely to do so. If Lady Brook had meant to convey something 
in the nature of a hint (and very probably she had, being 
acquainted with the Luttrell family and being likewise of necessity 
acquainted with the gossip of the community which her husband 
ruled), she was too discreet to over-emphasise it. Shy by nature 
and trained to excessive caution by her many years of official life, 
she would have felt it impossible to offer advice to the young wife, 
save in general terms. 

In general terms, however, she took occasion more than once 
to state what, according to her notions, a wife’s duties were. She 
was quite old-fashioned; her notions differed completely from 
those which her hearer was gradually forming ; her standpoint as 
regarded the relations between her sex and the other was one of 
convinced and contented inferiority. But she was so kind, so 
simple, so far from presuming to dictate or rebuke, that no one 
could wish to dispute with her. Moreover, there were other sub- 
jects upon which she was able to speak with authority; and 
Clarissa, who was rather badly in need of a friend at the time, was 
thankful enough to have found one whose dispositions were 
thoroughly maternal. Her visit to Kandy was prolonged from a 
week to a fortnight—Guy, whose permission was asked by post, 
offering no objection—and when she returned to Colombo, she 
was in noticeably improved health and spirits. She even brought 
back with her a stock of good resolutions ; for she had been a 
good deal influenced, if not exactly convinced, by the precepts of 
her gentle hostess. Without admitting that woman’s sole mission 
in life is to bring up children and study the comfort of a husband, 
she nevertheless perceived that woman’s happiness is in a large 
measure dependent upon her tacit adoption of some such system. 

Now, Guy Luttrell, to do him justice, was the easiest man in 
the world to live with, and it may be added that he asked nothing 
better than to live upon terms of amity and affection with his wife. 
Any little sacrifice that he could have made to please her—such as, 
for example, the relinquishment of his intimacy with Mrs. Durand 
—would have been cheerfully incurred ; still one does not (or, at 
any rate, he did not) make sacrifices without being asked to doso ; 
so that, in the course of the months that followed, Clarissa found 
more than one opportunity of trying her good resolutions by a 
practical test. Upon the whole, however, those months were not 
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unpleasant to her; nor, during the last weeks of the period, had 
she to complain of any lack of care or sympathy. 

When, early in May, her baby was born and mother and infant 
were pronounced by the doctor to be going on as well as possible, 
Guy drew a long breath of relief. He had been more apprehensive 
than he had cared to avow, and now that his mind had been set at 
rest, he could not permit considerations of petty economy to deter 
him from despatching needlessly diffuse telegrams to anxious rela- 
tivesat home. The anxious relatives would perhaps have been rather 
better pleased if he had been able to announce the birth of an heir 
to the family honours and estates; but he himself was very well 
satisfied with his little daughter, to whom in due course was given 
her grandmother’s name of Antoinette, and whom he did not find 
nearly as repulsive as the generality of the human young. Soon 
after Clarissa’s recovery, which was a speedy one, it was thought 
advisable that she should be removed to a less relaxing climate, 
and, Lady Brook, who was deeply interested in babies and mothers, 
having kindly offered the use of the Governor’s cottage at Nuwara 
Eliya to Mrs. Luttrell, Guy obtained a few weeks’ leave in order to 
escort his charges thither. 

There cannot be many places within the tropics where a com- 
plete change of climate is so easily obtainable as in Ceylon, or 
where the ascent to a height of 6,000 feet above the sea can be 
accomplished in a luxurious railway carriage. The travellers 
reached their journey’s end to find themselves in a fresh, verdant, 
mountainous district, the temperature and scenery of which might 
have reminded them of Scotland in summer, but for the masses of 
scarlet and crimson rhododendrons which were just then in full 
glory. They were even likely ere long--so the servants at the 
Queen’s Cottage assured them—to renew acquaintance with a 
genuine Scotch mist ; for the south-west monsoon was nearly due, 
and rainy days are the rule rather than the exception at Nuwara 
Eliya, For the time being, however, the-skies were clear, the air 
was crisp and bracing, and the pretty, English-looking garden had 
already nooks and corners admirably adapted to the requirements 
ofa convalescent. Clarissa was very happy there with her baby 
and her temporarily domesticated husband, who had few tempta- 
tions to quit her side. At certain seasons of the year this high 
sanatorium is thickly populated and the inhabitants entertain one 
another with much vigour; but just then everybody had gone 
down to Kandy or Colombo; even sport was not to be had in the 
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neighbourhood without preparatory arrangements which Guy was 
too indolent to undertake, and so the Luttrells practically had the 
place to themselves, with undisturbed enjoyment of their own 
company. It was a sort of pause—a truce, as it were—in their 
lives, which one of them at odd moments felt to be only a truce, 
but which, for all that, was restful and delightful. 

When at length the rain began to fall, it descended in such 
earnest that for three days in succession Clarissa was confined to 
the house ; although Guy paddled out ina mackintosh and shoot- 
ing-boots, because, as he said, one really couldn’t sit indoors from 
morning to night. 

‘Of course you can’t,’ his wife agreed compassionately, ‘and I 
don’t see how you can stay any longer here either. It is different 
for me; I have baby, and books to read and letters to write; and 
Lady Brook told me I might use the house as long as I pleased, 
So I think, if you don’t mind, I should like to remain where I am 
for another week or ten days. But you must go back to Colombo 
and—and amuse yourself.’ 

He protested a little ; but his scruples were not very difficult 
to overcome. It would certainly be a pity for Clarissa to leave her 
present quarters prematurely, seeing that she had derived so much 
benefit from the change to the hills, and that the baby appeared 
to be thriving. On the other hand, he supposed he ought to be 
thinking of a return to the regiment. Not, to be sure, that he 
was very much wanted, so far as the discharge of routine duty 
went ; but a-gymkhana, he explained, was to be held at Colombo 
in a few weeks’ time, and he had promised to ride in it. 

‘And I fancy I shall about win, if I can begin schooling the 
pony at once. At present he knows nothing at all.’ 

‘Oh, you are not going to ride one of your own, then ?’ asked 
Clarissa. 

‘No, not one of my own; he belongs to—to another fellow,’ 
Guy answered rather hurriedly. 

What would have been the use of telling her that the pony 
was the property of Mrs. Durand? She might not have liked it 
if he had, and they had been getting on so comfortably of late 
without any mention of Mrs. Durand’s name. So Guy departed 
on the morrow, and Clarissa was left to her baby, her books, and 
her meditations—which latter were cheerful or the reverse in 
accordance with the mood in which she chanced to be. She had 
wit enough to perceive that, by a little judicious closing of the 
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eyes and by acquiescence in the waste of her husband’s career, she 
might lead as happy a life as falls to the lot of most women ; but 
at the bottom of her heart she was becoming more and more 
conscious that she would be able to do neither the one nor the 
other. Consequently, there seemed to be breakers ahead. 

An occasional fine day, sandwiched in between many wet ones, 
prevented her from growing weary of her solitude, and a reluctance 
to resume regular habits would probably have detained her inde~- 
finitely at Nuwara Eliya if Lady Brook had not expressed a wish 
by post that she should return to Colombo. ; 

‘Tam sure,’ that kind and sagacious lady wrote, ‘ you have 
been long enough alone now, and I think you ought to see our 
gymkhana, in which your husband, I am told, is to take part. 
Besides, I have something to say to you which may concern both 
you and him.’ 

A few days later Clarissa, having regretfully discarded the 
warm English gowns which she had been wearing, and having 
resumed a garb more suited to the steamy heat of the Singhalese 
capital, called at the Queen’s House, where she received the com- 
munication which Lady Brook had been instructed not to commit 
to paper. The Governor-General of India, it appeared, would shortly 
be in want of a new aide-de-camp, and Sir George Brook had reason 
to believe that he could secure the berth for Captain Luttrell, 
should the latter care to accept it. There would be drawbacks, 
no doubt; but these, in the opinion of Sir George and Lady 
Brook, would be more than counterbalanced by contingent advan- 
tages. 

‘It is not as if there could be any question of your being 
separated from your child,’ Lady Brook said ; ‘she is, fortunately, 
far too young for that to be necessary. And Sir George thinks 
that this appointment would give your husband opportunities of 
getting on which he could never hope to obtain while he remains 
with his regiment. 

In short, Clarissa was urged to use her influence with Guy, 
whose consent to act in furtherance of his own interests seemed, 
for some reason or other, to be considered doubtful. Lady Brook 
was kindly and affectionate, but scarcely explicit. She told her 
young friend how sorry she would be to lose her and how much 
she hoped that they might meet again in England; she did not 
tell her—how could she ?—what Sir George, a rather bluff, per- 
emptory personage, had said upon the subject—‘ The fellow had 
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better be got out of the place ; he’s doing no good here. Running 
after some woman, I hear, and not unlikely to make a fool of 
himself and bring about a scandal. It wouldn’t be the first time, 
you know. Probably he is too lazy to jump at a chance which 
most men would be glad enough to have; but I should think 
you might do some good by having a little talk with his wife.’ 

Clarissa was somewhat mystified, divining that there was more 
than met the eye in this sudden eagerness for Guy’s promotion; 
but her own slumbering ambition on his behalf was awakened, and 
she readily undertook to convey to him the informal intimation 
with which she was charged. 

‘Not good enough, my dear,’ was the unexpected reply that 
she received from her husband that evening, after givmg him a 
full account of Sir George and Lady Brook’s benevolent designs, 
‘I have done A.D.C. work more than once, and I know only too 
well what it is. A bachelor may stand it, and even enjoy it, fora 
time, if he’s young enough: a married A.D.C. is a sort of con- 
tradiction in terms as I suspect you would be the first to dis- 
cover, supposing that I were such an ass as to take this billet. 
But I’m not.’ 

‘You must not think of me at all in the matter,’ vrotested 
Clarissa eagerly; ‘what can a little temporary discomfort or 
inconvenience signify ? My one wish is that you should rise in 
your profession, and they say you are sure to do that by getting 
upon the Governor-General’s staff.’ 

‘Do they really? How very little they must know about it! 
To begin with, I haven’t passed the Staff College; secondly, no 
amount of backstairs influence could shove me into one of those 
appointments which crowds of more capable men are teazing and 
rending one another to seize; thirdly and lastly, I really don’t 
care a pin about rising in my profession.’ 

‘I think you should be ashamed to say that!’ cried Clarissa, 
flushing suddenly. 

‘Ah, my dear girl, you are ambitious and I am not; that is 
the difference between us. But even if I were as ambitious and 
unscrupulous as—shall we say the majority of successful soldiers ? 
—I shouldn’t advance in the slightest degree towards the rank of 
Field Marshal by transporting you and the baby to Calcutta or 
Simla. No; I think we will leave well alone. Ceylor is not 
Paradise, I grant you; still there are worse places, and, efter all, 
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we aren’t going to end our days here. If you can stand it for 
another year or two, so can I.’ 

She was as unable to shake his resolution as she was to make 
him lose his temper; although, truth to tell, she said some 
things, in the course of the discussion which followed, that would 
have tried the tempers of most men. He was amused by her 
vehemence, he was flattered by the exaggerated estimate which 
she had formed of his military capacities; but—he did not want 
to go to India, he was not ambitious, and there was an end of it. 

‘One would think that you had some special reason for wishing 
to stay in Ceylon !’ she exclaimed at length. 

He did not look at all guilty; he did not seem to understand 
(nor in fact did he understand) what she meant ; but when, at the 
gymkhana on the following day, she saw him win a race very 
cleverly on Mrs. Durand’s pony, and when she had to listen to the 
audible comments of Mrs. Antrobus and other ladies round about 
her, certain nascent suspicions of hers received ample confirmation. 
Before the day was over, she was sent for by the Governor's wife, 
who asked : 

‘Well, have you spoken to Captain Luttrell? Would he be 
willing to go?’ 

‘Yes, I have spoken to him,’ answered Clarissa quietly; ‘ but 
he is not willing to go. He thinks we are very well where we are.’ 

‘But you know, my dear,’ remonstrated Lady Brook, after a 
brief scrutiny of her neighbour, who was peering with short-sighted 
eyes at the paddock, where Mrs. Durand could be discerned in 
animated conversation with Captain Luttrell, ‘1 am afraid that is 
rather a mistake.’ 

‘I dare say it is,’ Clarissa agreed ; ‘ only there is never much 
use in warning people that they are making mistakes, is there ? 
I have made mistakes myself, in spite of having been duly warned.’ 

She might have added that she was likely to make a good many 
more; but, not having carried self-knowledge quite to that pitch, 
she only expressed her gratitude to Lady Brook and the Governor 
for their well-meant intentions, and began in a vague way to for- 
mulate inward intentions of her own which would have astonished 
Guy beyond measure, had they been imparted to him. 


(To be continued.) 
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E. 


PRIDE in the achievement of one’s ancestors is almost as widely 
distributed a characteristic of mankind as the power of speech. 
It is as strongly developed in barbarous as in civilised peoples, 
Among the Chinese, a nation which seems to have been left hope- 
lessly stranded on the borderland between barbarism and civilisa- 
tion, in China the national religion centres round a worship of 
progenitors to very remote degrees. [Exercises in genealogy 
happily form small part of the religious ritual of the more 
favoured nations of the West; but although no obligations of 
religion are in question, the Western nations exhibit, it may be in 
varying intensity, the same instinctive desire to do honour to the 
memories of those who, by character and exploits, have distin- 
guished themselves from the mass of their countrymen. In what 
manner such honour may be most effectually, most prudently, 
paid by a civilised nation is the subject of my discourse to-night. 

In a civilised state, no memorial of one who is credited by his 
countrymen with distinctive character and exploits can be rational 
and efficient unless it fulfil three conditions. It must be at once 
permanent, public, and perspicuous. By ‘perspicuous’ I mean 
that it should take such a shape as to leave no room for doubt in 
the mind of posterity what was the nature of the achievements or 
characteristics that generated in the nation the desire of com- 
memoration. It should, in fact, offer to future ages a plain 
justification for its existence. 

Pyramids and mausoleums, statues and columns, however 
fitting it may be to encourage them in the interests of art, all 
fail to satisfy one or other of the conditions of permanence, 
publicity, and perspicuity. Monuments in stone or brass may 
preserve a man’s name for two or three centuries, but little 
purpose is served by the preservation of a man’s bare name. 
Even epitaphs, which supply something more than a bare name, 
are not lasting, and are seldom sufficiently perspicuous, They 
are not always true, for ‘in lapidary inscriptions,’ as Dr. Johnson 
said, ‘the writer is not upon oath,’ and scrupulous truthfulness 


1 A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on the evening of Friday, 
January 31, 
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is of the essence of commemorative perspicuity. Let not the 
memorialist put his trust in names, with whatever elegiac flourishes 
embellished! A grateful people often makes a great man’s name 
a household word by christening with it some town or mountain 
or other familiar object. But the commemoration is inefficient. 
Language works on lines of penurious economy, and the word 
destined for memorial purposes very quickly fails to denote for 
those, who use it day by day, aught beyond the thing that it 
directly indicates. Its association with the deeds or character of 
its historic bearer gradually fades away. The town of Pittsburgh, 
in America, preserves in work-a-day life no memories of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, to honour whom the name was conferred. 
Who that talks of his brougham consciously glorifies an eminent 
Lord-Chancellor and pioneer of popular culture ? 

Very potent must be the drug that can serve as antidote 
against the opium of time. Experience proves that only one 
prescription is of any avail. ‘The safest way,’ wrote Thomas 
Fuller, ‘to secure a memory from oblivion is by committing the 
same to writing.’ The lover of literature may suggest that 
literature in the form of elegiac poetry may best meet the needs 
of the situation. Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ written in honour of Keats, 
Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,’ are 
great monuments of great men, at once permanent, public, and 
perspicuous. Wolfe’s ‘Burial of Sir John Moore,’ a different 
species of poetic composition, will keep Sir John Moore’s fame 
alive more efficiently than any other memorial. But it is only 
by rare accident that great poets have memorialised great men. 
Wolfe’s ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore’ is unique. Commemorations 
like the ‘ Adonais’ can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Milton’s ‘ Lycidas’ and Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam’ do not belong 
to the same category; they chronicle private lives or friendships 
which do not clearly call for public notice; they are immortal 
works of art, but they serve no commemorative purposes from a 
national point of view. The paucity of poetic memorials that 
serve a national purpose consequently compels the critic of a 
nation’s commemorative methods to leave the poetic method out 
of account. It is to the prosaic, yet more accessible and more 
adaptable, machinery of biography that a nation must turn if her 
distinguished sons and daughters are to be accorded rational and 
efficient monuments. Biography is of its essence public and 
perspicuous; it is no less certainly permanent. The marble 
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statuary that surmounted the burial places of the heroes of Greece 
and Rome has for the most part crumbled away, but ‘ Plutarch’ 
Lives’ remain. Tacitus’ ‘ Life of Agricola’ has outlasted Agricola’s 
mausoleum. ‘Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an 
art to make dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor monu- 
ments.’ But biographical effort that shall seek to satisfy a nation’s 
commemorative instinct must be specially organised for the service, 
Biography, as it is ordinarily practised, is controlled by no national 
considerations. It works fitfully. Change, caprice, domestic 
partiality, confer on one distinguished man and on thousands of 
lesser men biographic honours, but many others equally or more 
notable are left outside the biographic pale. If biography is to 
respond to a whole nation’s commemorative aspirations, its bounds 
must be enlarged and defined, so as to admit, with unerring pre- 
cision, everyone who has excited the nation’s commemorative 
instincts, while the mode of treatment must be so contrived, so 
contracted, that the collected results may not overwhelm us by 
their bulk. Biography working with these aims and on these 
lines may justly be called national biography. And when other 
forms of national memorial shall be contrasted with a well-planned 
storehouse of national biography, I believe they will be seen to 
fade into ‘ insubstantial pageants.’ 


Il. 


Those who have been brought up in the school of Carlyle and 
his disciple, the late Mr. Froude, are likely to fall into the error 
of assuming that the function of the national biographer is for 
practical purposes adequately performed by the national historian. 
Mr. Froude told us that his object through life as an historian was 
to discover and make visible illustrious men, and pay them un- 
grudging honour. He sought, he said, to give effect to the 
dictum of his master Carlyle: ‘the history of mankind is the his- 
tory of its great men; to find out these, clean the dirt from them 
and place them on their proper pedestals is the true function of the 
historian.’ I differ with hesitation from authorities so eminent ; but 
I am disposed to insist that ‘to find out the great men, clean the 
dirt from them and place them on their proper pedestals’ is the 
true function, not of the historian, but of the national biographer, 
and that the historian who sets out on such a quest is poaching 
on another’s domain. The distinction between history and bio- 
graphy lies so much on the surface that a confusion between them 
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is barely justifiable. History may be compared to mechanics, the 
science which determines the power of bodies in the mass. Bio- 
graphy may be compared to chemistry, the science which analyses 
substances and explains their operation by their composition. 
The historian has to describe the aggregate movement of men, 
and the manner in which that aggregate movement moulds events 
and institutions, and mainly political events and institutions, 
which, despite all recent argument to the contrary, remain the 
historian’s ultimate concern. Often the aggregate movement of 
men seems dominated by an evenly distributed impulse, whose 
origin cannot be distinctly traced to the independent action of any 
single atom in the great mass. Such is the characteristic of the 
great movement for electoral reform in the early years of this cen- 
tury. There the historian has no greater opportunity of bringing 
the biographical faculty into play than the political economist or 
statistician. At other times the impetus which sets the mass in 
motion is clearly seen to develop in the environment of one or two 
of its constituent particles. Such was the characteristic of the 
free-trade movement, mainly associated with the names of Cobden 
and John Bright. There the historian is bound to appraise in 
detail the capacity for action of those human particles, and his 
function for the moment approaches the domain of the biographer. 
But it does not do more than approach it. The historian has only 
to take into account those aspects of men’s lives which affect the 
movements of the crowd that co-operates with them in the modi- 
fication of political and social events and institutions. Details, 
biographical details, that shed no light on the evolution of society, 
on the aggregate movement of men, falls outside the historian’s 
scope. r 

The biographer explores a very different country. Profes- 
sionally he cares little or nothing for the evolution of society. 
From the mass of mankind he draws apart those units who 
are in a decisive degree distinguishable from their neighbours. 
He submits them to minute examination, and his record of obser- 
vation becomes a mirror of their exploits and characteristics from 
the cradle to the grave. The historian looks at mankind through 
a field-glass : the biographer puts individual men under a magnify- 
ing glass. There is yet another difference. The historian’s range 
of vision rarely covers the whole of those fields whence the bio- 
grapher furnishes his laboratory to best effect. The historian’s 
purpose is often served if he catch a shadowy glimpse, or no glimpse 
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at all, of personages who command the biographer’s most earnest 
attention. Mr. Lecky has achieved conspicuous success as the 
historian of the eighteenth century, yet Dr. Johnson, who, from 
the biographer’s point of view, is the most commanding figure of 
the period, he barely mentions. Benvenuto Cellini, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, Samuel Pepys the diarist, are passed by the historian 
in almost complete silence, and no blame attaches to him. Yet 
the national biographer who neglects such men fails in his primary 
duty. 

But while the historian and the biographer seek different goals, 
they can render one another very genuine service on the road, 
The intelligent biographer must frequently appeal for aid to the 
historian. An intelligent knowledge of the historical environment 
—of the contemporary trend of the aggregate movement of men— 
is oftenindispensable tothe biographer, if he would portray in fitting 
perspective all the operations of his unit. One cannot detach a 
sovereign or a statesman from the political world in which he has 
his being. The circumstance of politics is the scenery of the 
statesman’s biography. But it is the art of the biographer to 
sternly subordinate his scenery to his actors. He must never crowd 
his stage with upholstery and scenic apparatus that can only dis- 
tract the spectators’ attention from the proper interest of the piece. 
If you attempt the life of Mary Queen of Scots, you miss your 
aim when you obscure the human interest and personal adventure, 
in which her career abounds, by grafting upon it an exhaustive 
exposition of the intricate relations of Scottish Presbyterians with 
Roman Catholics, or of Queen Elizabeth’s tortuous foreign policy. 
These things are the bricks and mortar of history. Fragments of 
them may be needed as props in outlying portions of the biogra- 
phical edifice, but even then they must be kept largely out of sight. 

The historian’s debt to the biographer is even greater than the 
biographer’s to the historian. The biographer hunts his quarry in 
wilds which lie remote from the historian’s path. He has to make 
his way across many a dismal swamp in which the historian 
(happy man!) is not called upon to set foot. Parish registers, 
academic archives, family letters, unprinted memoranda, county 
histories, topographical monographs, genealogical dissertations and 
pedigrees are conspicuous features of the country in which the 
biographer has to pass his days. But such material, however 
uninviting to the historian, may at times secrete an important 
historic fact: it may at times throw a welcome light on an obscure 
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step in an historic movement. The historian invests his account 
of the vicissitudes of party government in the eighteenth century 
with sharper outline and greater vividness, after he has learned 
from the biographer all the ties of kinship or of early friendship 
which brought political colleagues together, or has realised the 
domestic rivalries which drove politicians into opposing camps. 
The persistency and the potency of the Roman Catholic movement 
in England, with the dynastic changes, the conspiracies and 
insurrections that flowed from it, is very inadequately apprehended 
by the historian who has not peered through the biographer’s 
magnifying lens at the devoted men—from Sir Thomas More to the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators, and many an apparently insignificant 
priest or Jesuit of later date—who, in steady, if stealthy, succes- 
sion, have handed on from generation to generation the torch of 
their faith. 

Undoubtedly the historian who is either too proud or too lazy to 
seek help from the records of biography neglects them at his peril. 
Macaulay, whose industry and research were as conspicuous as the 
brilliance of his literary style, made frequent appeal to biography 
with excellent effect. Mr. Froude, on the other hand, combined 
an admirable style—one of the most admirable in the whole range 
of English prose—with far less exhaustive methods of study. 
He scarcely seemed in his v/e of historian to recognise the exist- 
ence of biography as an independent department of literature. 
Certainly to purely biographical records he scorned to make resort. 
His readers are the sufferers. More than once has he furnished 
leading historic figures with traits and motives which, although 
they be speciously supported by an uncorroborated sentence in 
some controversial document of State, are confuted by elementary 
biographical facts. And by misrepresenting historical characters, 
an historian is in danger of misrepresenting an historic movement. 
Queen Mary of England figures in Mr. Froude’s pages as a hag- 
like bigot, devoid of patriotism or womanly feeling, who, detached 
from friends and followers, endeavours with insensate energy to 
divert the course of her country’s history from its natural channel. 
Had Mr. Froude turned to so accessible a book as Miss Strickland’s 
‘Life of Queen Mary’ in her ‘ Queens of England,’ he might have 
corrected some of his prepossessions, and interpreted more con- 
vincingly Queen Mary’s career and policy. Miss Strickland’s 
work fills a very humble niche in the temple of biographic art, 
but it is unwise in the historian to overlook the minute biographic 
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details that Miss Strickland’s industry has brought together. In 
Queen Mary’s case these details leave no doubt that she was a 
woman justifiably loyal to the faith in which she was educated 
and to which she had adhered in youth at the cost of persecution, 
or that she was supported on her accession to the throne by the 
majority of her people in her efforts to restore the Catholic reli- 
gion. She was not destitute of love of country, as her dying words, 
fully attested, on the loss of Calais—of which Mr. Froude deprives 
her—amply prove. Neither the formation of her design nor her 
failure to effect it was due to any double dose in her of original 
sin. Her design was the product of many causes of which her 
personal zeal formed but one. Doubtless to its defeat her per- 
sonal action largely contributed ; but the error on her part which 
provoked disaster was feminine and not unpardonable: it was a 
mistake in the choice of a husband. By marrying an unpopular 
foreign cousin she weakened the attachment of the passive Catholic 
majority and gave the active Protestant minority the opportunity 
of investing their resistance to her religious policy with the colour 
of patriotism. And the sentiment of patriotism, once wildly 
excited, proved, as it always will, irresistible. Many other false 
impressions might Mr. Froude have spared his readers had he com- 
bined with his explorations in the orthodox historical authorities 
—the Rolls and Statutes of Parliament, contemporary chronicles, 
and the despatches of foreign Ambassadors—an occasional excur- 
sion into the byways of pedestrian biography. It may, how- 
ever, be argued, on the part of the best-intentioned English 
historian, that of very few of the personages who cross and recross 
his pages, have biographies been hitherto accessible, and that it is 
unreasonable to expect him to add original biographic research to 
his expansive labours elsewhere. I admit the plea. But may I 
gently warn the English historian that it will not avail him long, 
for he will shortly have at his command a completed register of 
national biography? Then I believe some successor of Mr. Froude, 
rejoicing in the superiority of his instruments of toil, will apo- 
strophise national biography in words that Cowper addressed to an 


ancient oak :— 
‘ By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history, facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right.’ 
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Il. 


National biography is a branch of scholarly literature, and like all 
scholarly literature, it must be scrupulously exact and definite in 
statement, with all its references carefully verified, but it is unde- 
sirable that I should do more than suggest the characteristics which 
it shares with other branches of scholarly literature. It is more 
profitable to consider the characteristics which differentiate it from 
those branches and especially from the more familiar art of indi- 
vidual biography which ought to lie within the domain of scholarly 
literature, though we often observe it stray beyond the fold. 

National biography, we have seen, commemorates within the 
limits of one literary cyclopedia the men and women who have 
excited the nation’s commemorative instinct. Individual bio- 
graphy concentrates all its efforts on one man’s career which it 
treats as in itself a sufficient subject for one literary enterprise. 
The principal difference between the two types of biography—the 
national type and the individual type—therefore revolves about a 
question of scale. Priestley’s avowed object in scientific exposi- 
tion ‘to comprise as much knowledge as possible in the smallest 
compass,’ dictates the method of national biography. Conciseness 
carried to the furthest limits consistent with the due performance 
of his commemorative functions, is the first law of the national 
biographer’s being. The need is obvious. If you adopt in the 
component parts of national biography the generous dimensions 
on which the two most successful of our individual biographers, 
Boswell and Lockhart, planned their individual biographies of Dr. 
Johnson and Sir Walter Scott, your register of national biography 
would be barely confined to the 5,020 volumes, to which I under- 
stand they deem it convenient to extend encyclopzdias in China. 
These mechanical considerations I am bound to dwell on, because 
no national biography is practicable if they be overlooked. They 
compel, too, the style of expression and arrangement of informa- 
tion which definitely separates national from individual biography. 

The facts and characteristics that distinguish a man from 
other men and justify his commemoration must be stated by the 
national biographer with the utmost accuracy and clearness, but 
in the fewest possible words. Rhetoric, voluble enthusiasm, 
emotion, loquacious sentiment, can be accorded no place. Dates 
must loom larger in national than in individual biography, and 
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appear at shorter intervals. Minor achievements, preferments, 
the writings of authors, the works of painters or engravers, must 
be cast into the unexhilarating form of chronological series 
or catalogues. The difference in execution between individual 
biography and national biography is something like that between 
a picture and a map or plan. The individual biographer may be 
compared to a painter transferring a great building to canvas, 
The national biographer resembles the draftsman of an archi- 
tectural elevation. The latter presents his results in the less 
artistic form; but the architectural plan need not be wholly 
destitute of artistic feeling. Similarly national biography, when 
competently executed, may embody some features of literary art. 
A skilful workman will, by some happy epithet or variety of 
phrasing, lighten for the reader the burden of mere tabulation. 
And when the national biographer’s memoir is successfully com- 
pleted, it should at any rate give the reader a sensation almost as 
pleasing as any that art can give—the feeling, namely, that to him 
has been imparted all the information for which his commemora- 
tive instinct craves. 

Any temptation to furnish more knowledge than what is 
needful to produce that sensation should be resisted. The 
national biographer must nerve himself to omit much detail, 
much anecdote, that may find a lawful place in individual bio- 
graphy. The national biographer has to focus his observation on 
the distinctive aspects of men’s lives. Some ordinary episodes— 
that a man was born on a certain day, that he was educated 
at a certain place, that he married, had children and died— 
undoubtedly call for record. They are essential to the com- 
pleteness and coherence of the narrative, and no labour in making 
such information accurate is thrown away, but they must be 
strictly subordinated to the episodes making for distinction. The 
majority of the commonplace characteristics of existence the 
national biographer should silently take for granted. It is as 
supererogatory for him to specify, for example, that a man has the 
everyday domestic virtues—that he is as conscientious or as pious 
as many of his neighbours—as that he has two arms or two legs. 

It is solely in the few careers which exhibit unusual spiritual 
tendencies or conspicuous deflections from the ordinary standard 
of morality that any reference to a man’s moral or spiritual 
experience is justifiable. The biographer is bound to supply all 
the facts that effectually distinguish one man’s characteristics 
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and exploits from those of his neighbour, and while the normal 
development of devotional sentiment or domestic virtue is in this 
connection immaterial, any departure from the normal develop- 
ment demands examination. Deviations from religious orthodoxy 
present no special difficulties, but much discretion in dealing with 
a life’s moral disfigurements is enjoined on the national biographer. 
The smallness of the scale on which he works requires him to 
preserve a very just proportion between the various parts of his 
memoir, and he must give no more space to a man’s lapses from 
virtue than their effect on his achievement justifies. Breaches 
of conventional morality consequently often sink into insignificance 
in national biography, and merit no notice atall. But whenever 
the lapses from public or private duty are notorious or chronic, the 
biographer’s duty is plain. He has frankly to describe them. 
The marital adventures of Byron, Nelson, or Parnell, Coleridge’s 
indulgence in opium, Porson’s indulgence in drink, the crimes 
that have occasionally blackened the exploits of great explorers, 
are not only legitimate, they are essential topics in national 
biography. For the biographer to suppress them is to fail ina 
primary obligation. He must, of course, so handle such matters as 
to give as little pain as possible to friends or relatives who may 
be injured by the recital. The evidence must be conclusive, and 
should be briefly summed up with all the sobriety of a judge. 

At every point of his work, and not alone at those points 
disastrously affecting a man’s reputation, the national biographer 
has to cultivate the judicial temper, to cultivate it far more 
assiduously than the individual biographer. For national bio- 
graphy is to a large extent—to borrow a term well known in the 
sciences—a comparative study. The national biographer has not 
merely to record reputations: he has to adjust them. Due degree, 
priority, and place are to be observed among the subjects of his 
commemoration. As far as possible, the length of each memoir 
should be proportioned to the intrinsic value and interest of the 
character and achievement described, and every effort must be 
made to neutralise the distorting influences of contiguity, by 
which a higher value or interest ordinarily attaches to a distin- 
guished action of our own day than to a like exploit in the past. 
A local benefactor must not be clothed in all the attributes of 
greatness which local sentiment allots him. At many another 
stage in the undertaking is it of the first importance to keep the 
balance of judgment true. Rival politicians, rival theologians, 
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rival artists, and rival inventors—men who have spent their lives 
in struggling on the same platform for the same position of pro- 
minence—each receives at the national biographer’s hands an 
equal measure of consideration. Cromwell is not to be exalted at 
Charles I.’s expense, nor Charles I. at Cromwell’s expense. Our 
account of Henry VIII. must not in any detail contradict our 
account of Cardinal Wolsey, especially in respect of those scenes 
in which both played a part. Careers embittered by controversy 
must be treated with due regard to all the interests involved, 
with a due sense of the obligation lying upon the national 
biographer of separately and successively subjecting each actor in 
the dispute to the like respectful handling. No eminent discovery 
in science or mechanics ever seems to have been made except by 
two, or it may be by three, persons at the same moment, all of 
whom claim to have been working quite independently. The 
national biographer, who has to deal consecutively with the 
achievements of each of these persons, must do what he can to 
determine judicially the point at issue among them. 

Thus the method of national biography mainly differs from 
that of individual biography in its superior conciseness of state- 
ment; in its avoidance of the commonplace or trivial aspects of 
life ; in its severely judicial temper; in its comparative principle. 
It may be admitted that the best specimens of national biography 
are inferior in artistic value to competent specimens of individual 
biography. But none the less, I believe that some of the methods 
of national biography might be adopted without disadvantage by 
the sister art. Individual biographies come almost daily from the 
press in this country in two, or even three, generous volumes. 
Their artistic features are not always conspicuous. The writer 
has rarely made any preliminary essay in the biographic art. He 
is not chosen, as a rule, because he is specially fitted for his task 
by literary capacity, but because he is a personal friend of surviving 
relatives, or a near kinsman of the departed hero, There may be 
something to be said for the dictum that they only ought to write 
a man’s full life who have lived with him, but it is equally obvious 
that few of those who live with an eminent man know what is 
most worthy of remark about him. Every paper that their hero 
penned is often equally sacred in their eyes, equally deserving of 
admiration. Is the public commonly a gainer by the individual 
biographer’s emancipation from the Spartan discipline that is 
imposed on the national biographer? No limit is set to his 
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diffuseness, to his indulgence in trivial details, to his partisan ten- 
dencies. And what is the usual result ? A mass of irrelevant in- 
formation or unimpressive sentiment is flung before the reader, 
and the hero’s really eminent achievements and distinctive 
characteristics lie buried under the dust and ashes of special 
pleading, commonplace gossip, or helpless eulogy. 


IV. 


The nation’s commemorative instinct is excited by various persons 
in varying intensity. The national biographer aims at commemo- 
rating all who have excited the instinct in any appreciable degree 
in any department of national life. He therefore admits without 
question every statesman, divine, painter, author, inventor, actor, 
physician, man of science, traveller, musician, soldier, sailor, who has 
commanded the widespread regard of his countrymen. But as he 
descends from the heights of his Parnassus in his search for prey, he 
finds the need of setting definite limits to the area of his explora- 
tion. What, in other words, is the essential qualification for admis- 
sion to a register of national biography ? On what principle is the 
line of exclusion to be drawn? Itis difficult to enunciate any prin- 
ciple that shall carry universal conviction. I take refuge in an 
Aristotelian definition, and say that no man’s life should be admitted 
to a collection of national biography that does not present at least 
one action that is ‘serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude.’ 
I believe that the individual biographer might not unprofitably note 
the practical uses of this definition. The magnitude of any action 
varies, from the national biographer’s point of view, according to 
the number of times that it has been accomplished or is capable 
of accomplishment. The production by Shakespeare of his thirty- 
seven plays is an action of the first magnitude, because the achieve- 
ment is unique. The victory of Wellington at Waterloo is an 
action of lesser magnitude, because deeds of like calibre have been 
achieved by other military commanders and are doubtless capable, 
if the need arise, of accomplishment again. As we descend the 
scale of achievement we reach by slow gradations the level of 
actions which are accomplished, or are capable of accomplishment, 
by many thousands of persons, And actions of that character are 
never of the magnitude which justifies the notice of the national 
biographer. 

The fact that a man is a devoted husband and father, an 
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efficient schoolmaster, an exemplary parish priest, gives him in 
itself no claim to admission within the portals of national biography, 
because his actions, however meritorious, are practically indis- 
tinguishable from those of thousands of his fellows. It follows 
further that official dignities, except of the rarest and most 
dignified kind, although they may offer an opportunity of distinc- 
tion which a man might otherwise be without, give in themselves 
no claim to national commemoration. That a man should become 
a peer, a member of Parliament, a lord mayor, a dean, a professor, 
a vestryman and attend to his duties, are actions or experiences 
that have been accomplished, or are capable of accomplishment by 
too large a number of persons to render them in themselves 
of appreciable magnitude. There are, however, a few offices 
accessible to so few that the action of succeeding to any of 
them is a rare achievement, and is in itself an action of a 
certain magnitude. Kings and queens, prime ministers, arch- 
bishops and some other dignitaries hold offices inaccessible to 
most of us, and would all demand the national biographer’s notice, 
even if they did not achieve any other action—‘ serious, complete, 
and of a certain magnitude ’—which the character of their official 
position or their personal endowments commonly enables them to do. 

But national biography will not fulfil its purpose unless it 
adopt a principle of inclusion that is generous as well as carefully 
guarded. National biography must be prepared to satisfy the 
commemorative instinct of all sections of a nation. Every great 
religious or political crisis generates, in large numbers of persons, 
distinctive achievements of the smaller magnitudes which specially 
excite the commemorative instinct of certain sections of the popu- 
lation. Most of those who went to the scaffold for refusing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Henry VIII., those who went to the 
stake for refusing to acknowledge the authority of the Pope, the 
Roman Catholic priests who suffered death in Elizabeth’s reign, 
many of the members of the Long Parliament, the military 
officers in the civil wars, the Dissenting ministers who were ejected 
in 1662 for refusing the oaths to Charles II., the early Quakers, 
the leading Nonjurors, all merit a well-investigated, brief bio- 
graphical commemoration. 

At the same time national biography must be prepared to 
satisfy the commemorative instinct in all emergencies. A reputa- 
tion after a period of decline suddenly revives, or it fails to develop 
till long after the achievement which is its source has been com- 
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pleted. In such contingencies national biography can only be 
ready with its record of achievement, if it has been worked on 
lines of catholicity. Moreover, a liberal scheme of national 
biography can on occasion render the nation some medicinal ser- 
vice by correcting the workings of the commemorative instinct, 
which will now and then get out of order. It sometimes happens 
that a man, by some slight though important advance on what many 
predecessors, aiming at the same result, have accomplished, brings 
to perfection and to universal notice some mechanical invention 
or historical masterpiece which he would never have achieved but 
for the stepping-stones provided by the long series of preceding 
ventures that just missed success. A nation is inclined to bestow 
on the final workman all the honour which should in justice 
be proportionately distributed between him and the pioneers. 
National biography—largely designed—is almost the only 
machinery available to redress the balance. In the sciences, the 
corrective uses of national biography are especially pronounced. 
The seventeenth century experimenters with fire engines and 
water engines who first feebly demonstrated the powers of steam ; 
Charles Morrison, who devised the electric telegraph in 1753; 
John Kay, the inventor of the fly-shuttle, the most important im- 
provement ever made in the loom, should in any well-regulated 
commonwealth take their places among the benefactors of their 
race. This national biography assures. 


¥ 


But however widely the right-principled national biographer 
throws his net, it is obvious that of the aggregate mass of man- 
kind very few are taken, very many are left. Statistics cannot 
determine the precise ratio that exists in a civilised state between 
the whole adult population and that section of it which excites 
the nation’s commemorative instinct, and consequently claims the 
notice of the national biographer. But some data which I have 
drawn from my personal experience as a national biographer 
enables me to lay before you a few rough figures in this con- 
nection, which, if they serve no other purpose, may suggest on 
the one hand the amount of work which a national biographer has 
to get through, and on the other the probabilities that control any 
individual person’s entrance within the national biographer’s range 
of vision, I estimate that from the year 1000 4.D. to the end of 
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the present century some 30,000 persons who have lived and died 
in this kingdom have achieved such measure of distinction as 
to claim the national biographer’s attention. Taking the total 
number of persons who have reached adult life in these islands, 
that is to say, omitting all who have died before reaching their 
twenty-fourth year, I find that one in every 5,000 has in the last 
nine centuries gained the distinctive level. These figures make 
allowance for the fact that disease removes half the inhabitants of 
the country before they have completed their twenty-fourth year, 
and consequently before they are offered any opportunity of dis- 
tinction, If I base the calculation on the whole number of births, 
an infant’s chance of attaining distinction is one in 10,000. The 
ratio slightly progresses from century to century. Up to the 
end of the seventeenth century the ratio for adults seems to 
have been one in 6,250. Last century it rose almost imperceptibly 
—toone in 6,000. In this century, when we include the English- 
speaking inhabitants of our colonies, but exclude the United 
States, the ratio sensibly rises, viz. to one in 4,000. The com- 
paratively high rate in the Middle Ages I attribute to the oppor- 
tunities of distinction offered by continuous warfare and the 
peculiar position of the Church and the numerous religious orders. 
The great crowd of ecclesiastical officers, who were incessantly 
recruited from the democracy, found openings for distinguished 
service not in the performance of ecclesiastical duties alone, but 
in the more promising fields of politics, law, and literature, which 
were, in the Middle Ages, almost exclusively ecclesiastical preserves. 
The rise of the ratio in the eighteenth century is surprisingly 
small considering the marked increase and diffusion of mental 
activity and of literary and scientific production. Its slenderness 
may be partly due to the absence of such stupendous crises in 
our national history as offered exceptionally extended opportunities 
of distinction to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, while 
the introduction, in the later years, of the factory system tended, 
as it always will, to discourage originality of thought or action in 
a large section of the community. In the rise of the ratio of 
distinction in the present century, some allowance must be made, 
I fear, in my figures for the inevitable propensity to exaggerate 
the importance of contemporary achievement ; but it is not wholly 
inexplicable on philosophic grounds. By the multiplication of 
intellectual callings—take engineering and its offshoots for 
example—and by the specialisation of science and art, the oppor- 
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tunities of distinction, of the lesser magnitudes at any rate, have 
been of late conspicuously augmented. Improvements in our 
educational machinery may, too, have enlarged the volume of the 
nation’s intellectual capacity, which is the ultimate spring of dis- 
tinctive achievement. Pursuing my statistics I note that at the 
present moment there are in the county of London about 600 
adult persons qualifying for admission to a complete register of 
national biography, and of these about twenty should be women. 
In this last calculation I perhaps have made inadequate allowance 
for the recently developed energy among women which seems 
likely to generate unlooked-for exploits of more or less distinction. 
But no statistics are needed to prove that the woman’s oppor- 
tunities of distinction were infinitesimal in the past, and are very 
small compared with men’s—something like one to thirty—at the 
present moment. Women will not therefore, I regret to reflect, 
have much claim on the attention of the national biographer for 
a very long time to come. 


VI. 


In conclusion, I will briefly describe the efforts that have been 
hitherto made in this country in the direction of national biography, 
and the sketch may demonstrate the difficulties and dangers, 
mainly due to uncontrolled partisanship and diffuseness, which 
beset such enterprises. National biography, historically con- 
sidered, is an outcome, or development of collections of bio- 
graphies of special classes of men. Gradually the subject-matter 
expands until it comprehends all the classes of a nation. Class 
biography, the progenitor of national biography, was familiar to 
the Middle Ages. Medizval literature abounds in collected lives 
of saints, of popes, of kings, of bishops and abbots. Literature 
was then almost solely practised by churchmen, and ecclesiastical 
bias hampered biographic effort. The Renaissance of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries liberalised men’s minds and widened their 
interests, but only very gradually was biographic work cleared of 
the theological taint. 

In Henry VIII.’s reign, John Leland, the earliest and one of 
the most industrious of England’s many antiquaries, prepared a 
dictionary of English writers which was published in Edward VI.’s 
reign, after a friend and disciple, Bishop Bale, had greatly enlarged 
it. Bale was a polemical Protestant, and sought to convert his 
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biographical dictionary into artillery against the Catholics. The 
endeavour met its natural fate. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Pits, a staunch Catholic, retorted with a dictionary of English 
writers in which the abuse lavished by Bale on Catholics was now 
bestowed on Protestants. The spirit of Bale and Pits was with 
difficulty exorcised. It infects all their immediate successors, and 
was especially vivacious in that popular example of class biography, 
Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monuments,’ commonly called his ‘ Book of 
Martyrs.’ 

But it was not only the theological bias which impaired the 
value of these early biographic efforts, and had to be extirpated 
before any genuine success could be attained. Some of them 
exhibit a patriotic or racial bias which is equally disastrous and 
equally conducive to falsification of accounts. The most signal 
marks of this malign influence are extant in a seventeenth-century 
dictionary of Scottish writers and Scottish historical personages, 
written by a perfervid Scotchman, Thomas Dempster. To exalt 
the reputation of his nation, he claims as of Scottish birth many 
distinguished men of other nations, and supports his bold conten- 
tions by pretended quotations from imaginary authors. One of 
his most curious and most wanton errors is his attempt to make 
the British queen, Boadicea, a Scottish author and princess, I 
could point to some later collections of Scottish biography, ¢.. 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Lives and Characters of the most Eminent Writers 
of the Scottish Nation,’ published in three folio volumes early in 
the eighteenth century, in which pride of race has proved irre- 
sistible with somewhat similar results. But fanciful and inaccurate 
as Mackenzie’s work was, it made a distinct step in the direction 
of national biography. 

Meanwhile in England the movement was steadily progressing. 
In the great age of Elizabeth, which witnessed a marked develop- 
ment of national and literary feeling, biography as a department 
of literature was not neglected. North’s great translation of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Parallel Lives of the Greeks and Romans ’—a unique 
essay in international biography—taught the English people to 
what perfection the art of biographical characterisation might be 
brought. At the same time, in a poetical publication called ‘ The 
Mirror of Magistrates,’ which for fifty years underwent constant 
revision and enlargement, biography was first tentatively turned 
in this country to national account. Biographical narratives were 
given, ona uniform scale and within the bounds of a single volume, 
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of a long succession of historic heroes. The method followed 
happily soon grew antiquated. As a rule the ghost of the person 
commemorated was summoned by the poetic biographer and made 
to recount his exploits in very wordy verse. Shortly after the 
great Queen’s death, a young courtier, Robert Naunton, wrote out 
accounts of her favourites, who included many eminent men, but 
he was deterred from telling all he knew by a pious dread of 
trampling upon the graves of persons now at rest. 

The seventeenth century witnessed far more effective activity 
among collective biographers. At the beginning Henry Holland 
published his ‘ Herwologia,’ in which a carefully engraved portrait 
was given of nearly seventy eminent persons of recent date, and 
their claims to commemoration succinctly stated. During the 
stress of the Civil Wars the nation’s commemorative instinct was 
exceptionally excited and called into being many collections of 
lives of the leaders on both sides. Later on, Aubrey compiled his 
lives of eminent men, written, as he says, ‘tumultuarily,’ em- 
bodying his own reminiscences or the reminiscences of friends, 
setting out truth in all its nakedness, and aiming almost exclusively 
at recording distinctive personal characteristics, but rarely attempt- 
ing to describe any trait of which he had had no ocular demon- 
stration or direct verbal testimony. Aubrey set out on the right 
road, but did not go very far along it. Much more successful was 
the excursion into biography of Anthony 4 Wood, who dealt in his 
‘Athenee Oxonienses’ with all writers educated at Oxford. His 
industry was unbounded, and if he at times permitted his personal 
predilections, religious and political, to govern his estimates of 
men, the quaint language in which he garbed his censure or his 
praise will easily gain him pardon from any lover of biographic 
literature. But the most notable advance made in the seventeenth 
century in the direction of national biography was that by Thomas 
Fuller, who, in ‘The Worthies of England,’ first published in 1662, 
compiled, in a somewhat playful and garrulous vein, an ample 
register of the achievements of Englishmen of all classes and 
all ages, 

In the eighteenth century the system of compressing all know- 
ledge into encyclopedias, which was first devised in France, and 
had for its first product Bayle’s ‘ Dictionary Historical and 
Critical,’ suggested to biographers in England new methods of 
work, Under the influence of the encyclopedic movement a 
genuine attempt at national biography was at length made in this 

13—2 
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country. The venture was entitled ‘ Biographia Britannica, or 
the Lives of the most Eminent Persons who have flourished in 
Great Britain and Ireland from the earliest ages down to the 
present Times: collected from the best authorities, both printed 
and manuscript, and digested in the manner of Mr. Bayle’s 
‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ The first volume appeared 
in 1747, the seventh and last sixteen years later. The work has 
grave defects, but they should be treated with the merciful con- 
sideration to which the shortcomings of all pioneers are entitled, 
In selection of names the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ was somewhat 
capricious. The length of lives was ill-proportioned ; neither 
patriotic nor class bias was always held in check, and the writers 
had an uncomfortable habit of packing away their most valuable 
information in footnotes of inordinate length and printed in indis- 
tinct type. Yet that work, unlike some of its successors, achieved 
the distinction of reaching the letter Z, and consequently still 
commands the respect of intelligent persons. Eleven years later 
Dr. Johnson was invited to prepare a second edition. But Dr. 
Johnson had had one experience in dictionary-making, and he, not 
unnaturally, declined to have a second. The task was undertaken 
by another, by Dr. Kippis, and in 1793 there appeared the 
fifth and last volume of the second edition of the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica.’ But though the work had reached its last volume, 
its final pages had only arrived at the beginning of the letter F’. 
At the article on Sir John Falstolf this undertaking stopped, to 
remain for ever a magnificent fragment, a melancholy wreck, a 


fearful example. 
* Checks and disasters 


Grow in the veins of actions highest reared.’ 


Nevertheless, one or two attempts were made in the next ninety 
years to offer to the English-speaking peoples a collective record 
of their ancestors’ achievements. In 1814 Alexander Chalmers 
completed in thirty-two volumes his ‘ Biographical Dictionary, 
a very respectable compilation, though freely drawn from the 
‘Biographia Britannica’ and the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’—a 
periodical which supplied month by month for many years useful 
and complete obituary notices. Some thirty years later the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, under a committee of which 
Lord Brougham was chairman and Lord Spencer (father of the 
present Earl) was vice-chairman, designed a dictionary of biography 
which was to combine national with universal biography on an 
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ambitious scale. But the letter A was only completed in seven 
volumes, and you will, therefore, not be surprised to learn that 
that venture went no further. A very modest attempt in the same 
direction followed in Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ but here the 
first three letters of the alphabet absorbed six volumes, and the 
remaining twenty-three letters were compressed into another six. 
The disrespect thus shown to a large and deserving number of 
letters of the alphabet exposed the undertaking to very damaging 
criticism. There followed a pause in the efforts at collective 
biography in this country. A new ‘ Biographia Britannica’ was 
long contemplated by the eminent publishing firm of Albemarle 
Street, but that design was not destined for fulfilment. After the 
middle of the century, Germany, Austria, and Belgium each set 
on foot a register of national biography under the auspices of 
State-aided literary academies. At length a new and very strenuous 
endeavour was made to supply the defect in our own literature— 
made under the auspices of no State-aided literary academies, but 
by the independent and enlightened exertions of one great English 
publisher. It does not become me to say much of this last endea- 
vour in national biography, with which I am very closely identified. 
‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ which was begun some 
thirteen years ago under Mr. Leslie Stephen’s editorship, is now 
nearing completion under my own. Even if ‘The Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ does not practise at all points those counsels 
of perfection which I have addressed to you to-night, if it contains 
errors, from which no work of such multiplicity was ever free ; yet 
those who are acquainted with it will admit that it has accomplished 
much, that we who have co-operated in its production have vastly 
improved upon our predecessors, and finally that it is none the less 
efficient and none the less worthy of its mighty theme because, 
while it seeks to do the State some service, it is the outcome of 
private enterprise and the handiwork of private citizens. 
SmpNeY Leg. 
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LIFE IN A FAMILISTERE. 


THERE is something peculiarly aggressive about the ugliness of 
the Familistére at Laeken: whoever designed it had evidently a 
grudge against his kind. It is a huge quadrangular building, which 
might pass for a factory, or a prison, were it not for its colour—a 
red the very thought of which makes one’s eyes ache. Nor is 
there even a touch of green, a few creepers, or a tree, to relieve its 
glare; for the great courtyard is covered with asphalt and has a 
brick wall around it. There is, it is true, a beautiful lawn well 
within sight, for the royal palace is only a good stone’s throw 
away. When, as often happens, the ‘ Marseillaise’ is played at the 
Familistére, every note can be heard quite distinctly in King 
Leopold’s state dining-room. In spite of its esthetic defects, 
however, this Laeken institution is a very interesting place, for 
in it a curious experiment is being tried. Some sixty families 
live there together, and form one of those co-operative households 
of which we hear so much in this our day. It is organised on the 
same lines as the great Familistére at Guise, and may be regarded 
as a fair specimen of these institutions—institutions in which, if 
certain prophets are to be relied upon, we shall all have to live 
some day. Thus the conditions of life in force there have a some- 
what personal interest for each one of us. 

The members of the Laeken Familistére certainly enjoy many 
privileges. Their house is thoroughly well built, the apartments 
are large, with plenty of air and light, and the hygienic arrange- 
ments are simply perfect. There are beautiful bath rooms with 
an unstinted supply of hot and cold water for all who care to use 
them, and a common laundry which is provided with many 
cunning devices for washing clothes with the least possible amount 
of trouble. The corridors, stairs, and all parts of the house that 
are common property, are kept in order by the Committee of 
Management ; thus the inmates have only their private rooms to 
attend to, and everything that can be done is done to help them 
to keep even these clean. These people have all the necessaries 
of life at their very door, too, for attached to the Familistére are 
stores in which food and raiment—everything, in fact, one ought to 
desire—are to be bought, and at some 25 per cent. under market 
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prices. If they wish to see a doctor, all they have to do is to 
drop a card into a little box that hangs before their door. Two 
doctors—rivals, not partners—visit the institution every day, and 
deal out advice, medicine, and sympathy to all who care to have 
them. Then the residents can insure against illness and death 
upon specially advantageous terms, and can make a provision for 
their old age more easily than other men. Such of them as have 
a taste for gardening have land allotted to them within a few 
minutes’ walk of their homes. 

Mothers of families owe quite a special debt of gratitude to 
those responsible for the arrangements of the Familistére, for 
there is neither bound nor limit to the trouble that is taken to 
lighten the burdens they bear. Not only do the Committee of 
Management help them in their housework at every turn, save 
them their trudge to the market, and provide them with doctors 
to whom, in season and out of season, they can appeal for advice, 
but they relieve them virtually of all care with regard to their 
children. The Familistére has its own créche, where babies may 
be deposited almost as soon as they are born; it has, too, schools 
of all grades, from those for infants to those for boys and girls of 
fourteen. Here, if the children must submit to more than their 
fair share of lecturing on civic duties and such like things, they 
have their compensations ; or, perhaps, it would be more correct to 
say that their parents have them in their stead. For instance, the 
quadrangle around which the house is built has been covered in 
with glass for their benefit, and into this place they can be turned 
out to play no matter how much rain may be falling. Thus their 
mothers need never have them in their rooms, unless they wish 
it, excepting to eat and to sleep. 

Nor is it only with regard to the comforts they enjoy that 
the inmates of the Familistére are highly favoured individuals ; 
financially they have many advantages over their fellows. The 
rent they pay for their rooms is less by at least one-third than 
that they would have to give for similar accommodation in the 
outside world. Their gardens cost them only two franes for every 
120 square yards of land they have; and their daily consultation 
with their doctor some six francs each more. For all the con- 
veniences of their home—for their bath-rooms, laundry, stores, &c. 
—they do not pay a single sou. The schools, too, and the créche 
are entirely free, and this although in Belgium the State charges 
fees for the education it gives. The economic arrangements of 
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the Familistére are, in fact, quite a marvel in their way; those 
who live there receive so much and pay so little, and yet the 
place is entirely self-supporting. Well may the men who organised 
the institution be proud of their work; by their co-operation 
scheme the saving effected in the cost of living is enormous. 

As we wander about the place and note the signs of general 
prosperity, the cleanliness and order that prevail there, we begin 
to lose our dread of the coming of that day when, nolens volens, 
we too must take up our abode in some such institution. Why, 
if the arrangement in force there could but become general, we 
should obtain such good value for our money that we should all 
be twice as wealthy as we are now. Twice as wealthy—yes, but 
. . . Life in a Familistére has its disadvantages. 

When any one applies for admission to the Laeken Institution 
a copy of the ‘ Régles, Conseils et Mesures d’Ordre domestique du 
Familistére’ is presented to him; and, should his petition be 
granted, he is required thenceforth to order his life according to 
the rules laid down therein. This little book is of interest if for 
nothing but the insight it gives us into life in a co-operative house- 
hold. The directors of the institution inform us that their 
‘régles de conduite n’ont, du reste, rien que de trés utile 4 la 
personne méme qui les met en pratique; c’est en toute chose les 
premiers devoirs et les premiers égards que des gens bien élevés 
se doivent 4 eux-mémes et doivent aux autres.’ And this is the 
simple truth; there is not a single rule given to which any 
properly constituted mind could possibly take exception. But 
then, unfortunately, properly constituted minds are in a minority 
in this world. 

The document begins by setting forth the duties one owes to 
one’s self; because ‘bien se conduire envers soi-méme est la 
premiére préparation 4 bien se conduire envers les autres,’ ‘ Every 
resident in the Familistére ought to have a sense of his own 
personal dignity.’ This first enunciation would probably be 
allowed to pass without cavilling, even by the captious, were it 
not for a certain corollary attached to it, which seems to imply 
that we had better make a holocaust of dressing-gowns, slippers, 
&c., before we set out for the Familistére. A man must give 
proof of his dignity, we are told, ‘par la bonne tenue de sa 
personne et le soin de ses vétements.’ The second injunction is 
certainly harder than the first. ‘Every member of the Associa- 
tion must be animated by a love of order en tout et partout, As 
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for the third, it savours of a counsel of perfection. ‘ Kindli- 
ness, politeness, and courtesy must characterise the manners of all 
the residents in the Familistére.’ After that it is but a small 
thing to be informed that, ‘in our conversation we must avoid all 
rough and coarse expressions, and make use only of such as are 
polished and kind.’ There is one observation, however, which 
might possibly ruffle the temper of the unduly susceptible. Each 
of us ‘doit s’efforcer de réformer ses mauvaises habitudes de 
langage.’ Even on Sundays and holidays, it seems, in the new 
era, we shall not be allowed to take our ease and do what we like. 
Instructions are given that such days are to be devoted ‘a 
d’honnétes distractions, 4 de raisonnables plaisirs, et 4 l’améliora- 
tion intellectuelle et morale de chacun.’ 

If the inmates of the Laeken Familistére do not dwell together 
in unity, the fault certainly does not lie with those who have under- 
taken to arrange for them their lives. In this little book full 
directions are given as to how they are to behave to each other 
upon all occasions. In the first place, they are enjoined to culti- 
vate feelings of mutual benevolence and respect. They must be 
always on the alert to render services to others; they are warned, 
though, that it would perhaps le well if they were also on the 
alert to prevent others from taking too much advantage of their 
good nature. They must regard it as a special duty to make the 
lives of their fellow tenants as comfortable and happy as possible ; 
and for this reason they must never speak ill of them, or do any- 
thing toannoy them. Then follows a regulation which, as far as an 
outsider can judge, must certainly lead to embarrassing complica- 
tions. Should one inmate see another doing what is wrong, he 
must straightway report the fact to the directors ; because ‘ voir le 
mal et ne pas chercher a l’empécher, c’est. commettre le mal 4 son 
tour.’ This is all very well, of course ; still, it seems a little hard 
to be called upon to act as an amateur detective, even for the good 
of humanity. 

Special instructions are given to fathers and mothers with 
regard to the way they must comport themselves. They are 
reminded that their great object in life is, or ought to be, to set a 
good example to their children. This they must do by ‘leur 
bonne tenue, leur mise propre et décente, leurs bonnes paroles, et 
leurs bonnes actions.’ As for the children themselves, rules and 
regulations by the dozen are drawn up for them. They must not 
run up and down stairs, slide down bannisters, strike lights, run 
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races, throw stones, rob birds’ nests, walk on grass, shout, shriek, 
whistle, or do any single one of those things which by nature they 
are specially bent on doing. They are never to forget that 
‘chacun ne doit se permettre que ce que les autres peuvent 
répéter sans nuire 4 l’ordre et 4 la tranquillité générale.’ In fact, 
the luckless little mites may curl themselves up in a corner, and 
go to sleep, and that is about all they may do. One injunction 
addressed to them is quite enough, even if it stood alone, to make 
every boy in the place the sworn enemy of the authorities. ‘ Les 
garcons, dans leurs jeux, ne doivent jamais tourmenter les filles, 
dont généralement les habitudes sont douces et paisibles.’ 

It is not, however, until we come to the regulations with 
regard to the way the common dwelling is to be treated that we 
realise to the full what living in a Familistére would mean. The 
peculiarity of this part of the book is that a high moral reason is 
assigned for every injunction it contains. For instance, we must 
keep our rooms clean, not because we hate dirt, but because ‘la 
propreté du logement est un devoir, car la malpropreté engendre 
de mauvaises odeurs et . . . des maladies dans la famille 
peuvent en étre la conséquence. La maladie causée par la saleté 
est contagieuse ; elle peut s’étendre aux voisins. La malpropreté 
est donc une mauvaise action, puisqu’elle nuit 4 nous-mémes et 
aux autres.’ Washing and scrubbing being thus a moral duty, 
we are, of course, not left to our own devices in the doing of them ; 
on the contrary, minute instructions are given to us upon these, 
as upon all other points. A significant hint is dropped that a 
clean window and door and nice white curtains go a long way 
towards making the directors think that a room is in proper order. 
Not that they would have any scruple about walking inside to 
verify the fact, if the fancy took them. We are expressly told 
that we may, if we choose, decorate our rooms with flowers. We 
may not, however, throw anything out of the window, not even a 
scrap of paper; for to do so would be to risk injuring our neigh- 
bour, into whose room it might fly. Nor is this by any means the 
only thing we may not do; prohibitions, indeed, seem to be very 
much the order of the day in the Familistére. We may not injure 
the paint, write on the walls, or kick the doors. We are forbidden 
to give shelter to a dog, cat, rabbit, or guinea pig; because, as we 
are loftily informed, ‘animals are not made to live in rooms.’ 
Besides, they might incommode our neighbours. 

The residents in the Familistére are expected to buy all they 
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require at their own stores, There are, however, it seems, persons 
—women, of course—who, ‘ sous l’empire de considérations indi- 
viduelles ou de vues étroites tout-i-fait étrangéres 4 l’ceuvre 
dassociation dont elles bénéficient, vont faire leurs achats au 
dehors!’ So lacking are they in the sentiment of solidarity, 
which ought to unite the members of the association, that, when 
they find the stores have no material of the colour they desire— 
only magenta, perhaps, whereas they have set their hearts on 
green—they go elsewhere for their dresses. This is, of course, 
high treason, and so they are told in no measured terms. 

Applicants for admission to the Familistére are warned— 
herein the directors give proof alike of humanity and wisdom— 
that they will not find it easy to live up to the high standard of 
conduct which is maintained in that institution. They are told, 
indeed, that it will require persistent efforts on their part to break 
themselves off from their former bad habits, and conduct them- 
selves according to the lines laid down for their benefit by the 
directors. Still, they are encouraged to hope that, if they but 
struggle on manfully, they may in time develop into worthy 
members of the Association ; and the assurance is given them that, 
so long as they are doing their best, the directors will deal gently 
with them—will lead them by the hand, as it were, helping and 
advising them, and trying to make the rough places of their path 
smooth. This treatment is, of course, reserved exclusively for the 
tractable inmates—for such as sin through ignorance. ‘ Quant & 
ceux qui, par mépris des considérations qui précédent, se feraient 
un malin plaisir des contraventions au bon ordre de I’association, 
il y aura pour eux l’amende d’abord et le congé ensuite, l’association 
ne devant conserver dans son sein que les personnes désireuses de 
coopérer au bonheur de tout le monde.’ 

This little book of rules and regulations is, it must be confessed, 
somewhat depressing reading. As one ponders on its contents the 
conviction creeps into one’s mind that life in the veriest little 
hovel would be better worth living than in the best organised of 
Familistéres. 





THROUGH THE GATE OF TEARS. 


Give us—ah ! give us—but Yesterday ! 


In the old days, when the Mahanaddy was making her reputa- 
tion, she had her tragedy. And Dr. Mark Ruthine has not for- 
gotten it, nor forgiven himself yet. Doctors, like the rest of us, are 
apt to make a hideous mistake or two which resemble the stream 
anchors of a big steamer warping out into the Hooghly. We 
leave them behind, but we do not let go of them. They make a 
distinct difference to the course of our journey down the stream. 
Sometimes they hold us back; occasionally they swing us into 
the middle of the current, where there is no shoal. Like the 
stream anchors, they are always there, behind us, for our good. 

Some few of the Mahanaddy passengers have remarked that 
Mark Ruthine invariably locks his cabin-door whenever he leaves 
the little den that serves him for surgery and home. This is the 
outward sign of an inward unforgotten sore. 

This, by the way, is nota moral tale. Virtue does not triumph, 
nor will vice be crushed. It is the mere record of a few mistakes, 
culminating in Mark Ruthine’s blunder—a little note on human 
nature without vice in it; for there is little vice in human nature 
if one takes the trouble to sift that which masquerades as such. 

It was, therefore, in old days, long ago, on an outward voyage 
to Madras, that Miss Norah Hood was placed under the care of the 
Captain, hedged safely round by an engagement to an old play- 
mate, and shipped off to the land where the Anglo-Saxon dabbles 
in tragedy. 

Norah is fortunately not a common name. Mark Ruthine’s 
countenance—a still one—changes ever so slightly whenever he 
hears the name or sees it in print. Another outward sign, and, 
as such, naturally small. 

When the Captain was introduced by a tall and refined old 
clergyman to Miss Norah Hood, he found himself shaking hands 
with a grave young person of unassertive beauty. Hers was the 
loveliness of the violet, which is apt to pall in this modern day—to 
aggravate, and to suggest wanton waste. For feminine loveliness 
is on the wane—marred, like many other good things, by over- 
education. Norah Hood was a typical country parson’s daughter. 
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who knew the right and did it, ignored the wrong and refused to 
believe in it. 

The Captain was busy with his Mahanaddy. He looked over 
his shoulder, and, seeing Mark Ruthine, called him by a glance. 

‘This is my doctor,’ he said to the scholarly parson. ‘ He will 
be happy to see that Miss Hood is comfortably settled among us. 
I am naturally rather a busy man until we leave the Start Light 
behind us.’ 

So Mark Ruthine hovered about, and discreetly looked the 
other way when the moment of parting came. He suspected, 
shrewdly enough, that Norah was the eldest of a large family—one 
less to feed and clothe. An old story. As the great ship glided 
gently away from the Quay—in those days the Mahanaddy 
loaded at Southampton—he went and stood beside Norah Hood. 
Not that he had anything to say to her; but his calling of novelist, 
his experience of doctor, taught him that a silent support is what 
women sometimes want. They deal so largely in words that a few 
unexplained deeds sometimes refresh them. 

He stood there until the tall, slim form in the rusty black coat 
was no longer discernible. Then he made a little movement and 
spoke. 

‘Have you been to your cabin?’ he asked. ‘Do you know 
where it is ?’ 

‘I have not seen it,’ she answered composedly. ‘The number 
of my berth is seventy-seven.’ 

There was a singular lack of fluster. It was impossible to 
divine that she had never trod the deck of a big steamer before— 
that her walk in life had been limited to the confines of a tiny, 
remote parish in the eastern counties. Ruthine glanced at her. 
He saw that she was quite self-possessed, with something more 
complete than the self-possession of good breeding. It was quite 
obvious that this woman—for Norah Hood was leaving girlhood 
behind—had led a narrow, busy life. She had obviously lost the 
habit of attaching much importance to her own feelings, her own 
immediate fate or passing desires, because more pressing matters 
had so long absorbed her. There was a faint suggestion of that 
self-neglect, almost amounting to self-contempt, which charac- 
terises the manner of overburdened motherhood. This would 
account for her apparent ignorance of the fact that she was 


beautiful. 
As he led the way down below Ruthine glanced at her again. 
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He had an easy excuse for so doing on the brass-bound stairs 
where landsmen feet may slip. He was, above all things, a 
novelist, although he wrote under another and a greater name and 
those around him knew him not. He looked more at human 
minds than human bodies, and he was never weary of telling his 
friends that he was a poor doctor. He concluded—indeed, her 
father had almost told him—that she was going out to be married. 
But he needed not to be told that she was going to marry a man 
whom she did not love. He found that out for himself in a flash 
of his quiet grey eyes. An expert less skilful than himself could 
see that Norah Hood did not know what love was. Some women 
are thus—some few, God help them! go through life in the same 
ignorance. 

He took her down to her cabin—a small one, which she was 
fortunate enough to have to herself. ‘He told her the hours of 
the meals, the habits of the ship, and the customs of the ocean. 
He had a grave way with him, this doctor, and could put on a 
fatherly manner when the moment needed it. Norah listened 
with a gravity equal to his own. She listened, moreover, with an 
intelligence which he noted. 

‘If you will come,’ he said, ‘on deck again, I will introduce 
you to a very kind friend of mine—Mrs. Stellasis. You have 
heard of John Stellasis ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Norah, rather indifferently. 

‘You will some day—all the world will. Stellasis is one of 
our great men in India. Mrs. Stellasis is a great lady.’ 

This was a prophecy. 

They went on deck, and Mark Ruthine effected the introduc- 
tion. He stayed beside them for a few moments, and did not 
leave them until they were deeply engrossed in a conversation 
respecting babies in general, and in particular a small specimen 
which Mrs. Stellasis had lately received. 

An Indian-going steamer is rather like a big box of toys. She 
goes bumping down Channel, rolling through the Bay, and, by 
the time that Gibraltar is left behind, she has shaken her 
passengers into their places. 

Norah Hood shook down very quietly into the neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Stellasis, who liked her and began to understand her. 
Mrs. Stellasis—a good woman and a mother—pitied Norah Hood 
with an increasing pity; for as the quiet Mediterranean days 
wore to a close she had established without doubt the fact that 
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the engagement to the old playmate was a sordid contract entered 
into in all innocence by a girl worthy of a better fate. But Mrs. 
Stellasis hoped for the best. She thought of the ‘specimen’ 
slumbering in a berth six sizes too large for it, and reflected that 
Norah Hood might snatch considerable happiness out of the 
contract after all. 

‘Do you know anything of the old playmate?’ Mrs. Stellasis 
asked Dr, Ruthine suddenly one afternoon in the Red Sea. 

Mark Ruthine looked into the pleasant face and saw a back to 
the question—many backs, extending away into a perspective of 
feminine speculation. 

‘No,’ he answered slowly. 

They lapsed into a little silence. And then they both looked 
up, and saw Norah Hood walking slowly backwards and forwards 
with Manly Fenn of the Guides. 

After all, it was only natural that these two young persons 
should drift together. They were both so ‘quiet and stupid.’ 
Neither had much to say to the world, and they both alike heard 
what the world had to say with that somewhat judicial calm which 
knocks down feeble wit. 

There was no sparkle about either of them, and the world is 
given to preferring bad champagne to good burgundy because of 
the sparkle. The world therefore left Manly Fenn alone; and 
Manly Fenn, well pleased, went about his own business. It has 
been decreed that men who go about their own business very 
carefully, find that it is a larger affair than they at first took it to 
be. Manly Fenn had never been aware until quite lately that 
those things which he took to be his own affairs were in reality 
the business of an Empire. The Empire found it out before 
Manly Fenn—found it out, indeed, when its faithful servant was 
hiring himself out as assistant-herdsman to a large farmer on the 
Beloochistan frontier. 

And Major Fenn had to buy a new uniform, had to interview 
many high-placed persons, and had, finally, to present himself 
before his Gracious Sovereign, who hooked a little cross into the 
padding of his tunic—all of which matters were extremely 
disagreeable to Manly Fenn. 

Finally, the Devil—as the Captain bluff affirmed—brought 
it to pass that he, Manly Fenn, should take passage in the 
Mahanaddy on the voyage with which we have to do. 

It was very sudden, and many thorough things are so. It 
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happened somewhere in the Red Sea, and Mrs. Stellasis was 
probably the first to sniff danger in the breeze. That was why 
she asked Mark Ruthine if he knew anything about the old play- 
mate to whom Norah Hood was engaged. That was why Mark 
Ruthine looked for the back of the question; for he was almost 
as expert as a woman among the humanities. 

Somewhere between Ismailia and the Gate of Tears, Love 
came on board the Mahanaddy—a sorry pilot—and took charge 
of Manly Fenn and the girl who was going out to marry her old 
playmate. 

It was a serious matter from the first—like a fever that takes 
a man of middle age who has never been ill before. 

There was a consultation of the authorities—Mrs. Stellasis, 
namely, and the Captain, and Mark Ruthine. 

The Captain disgraced himself early in the proceedings. 

‘Perhaps it is only a flirtation,’ he said. 

Whereupon Mrs, Stellasis laughed scornfully, and the mariner 
collapsed. Moreover, the consultation resulted in nothing, 
although Stellasis himself joined it, looking grave and thoughtful 
behind his great grey moustache. 

‘Known Manly Fenn for ten years,’ he said ; ‘ but I am afraid 
of him still. I cannot speak to him. Can you not say something 
to the girl ?’ 

But Mrs. Stellasis shook her head with determination. That 
was the worst of it—they were not the sort of persons to whom 
one can say such things. The Captain was technically responsible, 
but he had proved himself utterly incompetent. ‘No,’ said Mrs. 
Stellasis finally. There was nothing to be done but hope for the 
best. Of course, Mrs. Stellasis was without conscience—quite 
without justice. It is to be feared that nearly all women are. 
She was all for Manly Fenn and dead against the old playmate, 
whom she intuitively described as ‘ that stupid.’ 

In the meantime all the ship knew it. In some ways the two 
culprits were singularly innocent. It is possible that they did 
not know that the world is never content unless it is elbow-deep 
in its neighbour’s pie—that their affairs were the talk of the 
Mahanaddy. It is also possible that they knew and did not 
care. 

The good steamer pounded out of the Gate of Tears and struck 
a bee-line across the Arabian Sea. The passengers settled down 
to await the sequel which would bejdelivered to them at Madras. 
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Norah Hood and Fenn were together from morning till night. 
They seemed to ignore the sequel, which made it all the more 
exciting for the lookers-on. Norah still saw a good deal of Mrs. 
Stellasis. She still took a great interest in the ‘specimen,’ whose 
small ailments received her careful attention. With Mark Ruthine 
she was almost familiar, in her quiet way. She came to his little 
surgery to get such minute potions as the ‘specimen’ might 
require. She even got to know the bottles, and mixed the drugs 
herself while he laughingly watched her. She had dispensed for 
a village population at home, and knew a little medicine. 

Ruthine encouraged her to come, gave her the freedom of his 
medicine chests, and all the while he watched her. She interested 
him. There were so many things which he could not reconcile. 

In some ways she was quite a different woman. This love 
which had come to her suddenly—rather late in her life—had 
made a strange being of her. She was still gentle, and rather 
prim and quite self-possessed. She looked Ruthine in the face, 
and knew that he knew all about her; but she was not in the 
least disecomposed. She was astonishingly daring. She defied 
him and the whole world—gently. 

The little Dutch lighthouse at Galle was duly sighted, and 
the Mahanaddy was in the Bay of Bengal. The last dinner was 
duly consumed, and the usual speech made by the usual self- 
assertive old Civilian. And, for the last time, the Mahanaddy 
passengers said good-night to each other, seeking their cabins 
with a pleasant sense of anticipation. The next day would bring 
the sequel. 

A stewardess awoke Mark Ruthine up before it was light. He 
followed the woman to number seventy-seven cabin. There he 
found Norah Hood, dressed, lying quietly on her berth—dead. 

A bottle—one of his bottles from the medicine-chest—stood 
on the table beside her. 
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WHEN in future years the historian, looking back across the long 
vista of time that can alone enable him to see things in their true 
proportions, sits down to write the story of the present century, 
what will he consider to be its most salient feature ? 

Bloody wars and far-reaching political upheavals and revolu- 
tions will be inscribed upon its calendar, vast and epoch-making 
changes in philosophic and religious thought will have taken 
place during its period, but above all or any of these will rise pre- 
eminent the enormous strides of applied science and the immense 
advance in mechanical invention and discovery. 

What the invention of gunpowder did to some small extent 
for the medizval period and the art of printing for the Renaissance, 
the steam engine, the railway, electricity, and chemistry have 
done in much larger measure for our own time, with the result 
that during the century now drawing toa close the whole con- 
ditions of human life have been more completely altered than 
during any previous period in the history of mankind. 

We may some of us doubt at times whether scientific and 
mech&nical progress in reality makes entirely for happiness; 
whether to live in a primitive state of archaic simplicity, with 
few wants and few cares, is not preferable to modern high-pressure 
existence with its ever-increasing strain on mind and body. 
Whether we wish it or not, however, things will onward. The 
tide of scientific progress shows as yet no signs of turning. In- 
deed, new discoveries and inventions multiply with increasing 
rapidity every year, and certainly the time seems still far distant 
when, as some have feared, there will be nothing more left to 
learn within the compass of man’s limited understanding. Indeed, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that long before this ¢mpasse is 
reached, the race itself will have come to that final end that is the 
apparent destiny of all forms of serial life upon this planet. 

Since the inventions of the telephone, phonograph, and 
microphone, no discovery of modern times has attracted so much 
popular attention as the new photographic process that during 
the past few weeks has been associated with the name of Professor 
Roéntgen, of Wurtzburg. In this, as in almost every other dis- 
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covery of importance, the final result has been due to a long 
course of laborious experiments carried out through many years 
by different investigators. Professor Réntgen, by his remarkable 
discovery that it is possible to photograph the bones of living 
men and women, has, if we may use the analogy, placed a com- 
pleting finial upon a marvellous edifice, the foundations of which 
were laid long ago by Faraday and Clerk-Maxwell, in whose 
building Crookes and Hittorf have played a conspicuous part, and 
the completion of which would perhaps never have taken place 
but for the epoch-making investigations of Hertz, Lodge, and 
Lenard. 

As is well known, all space is believed to be filled with an 
attenuated material known to scientists as the luminiferous ether, 
and all forms of light are supposed to be due to extremely minute 
waves in this material. Just as sound is known to be a wave 
motion of the air, which, reaching the human ear, causes the 
tympanum to vibrate and to communicate definite sensations to 
the brain, similarly the waves of the ether that we know as light, 
whether they proceed from the sun, from the most distant stars, 
or from a domestic candle, when they reach the human eye, and 
are concentrated by the lens upon the optic nerve, produce some 
subtle effect upon the latter which is communicated to the brain 
and causes the sensation of sight. As in the case of the waves 
of the sea, where we may have ocean rollers of great size, whose 
rise and fall is slow, and smaller waves, and also mere ripples 
whose period of vibration is much more rapid, so in the case of 
sound we have long and slow vibrations which give the impression 
of deep notes, and short and rapid vibrations which impress our 
brains as shrill notes. Similarly, again, with light, comparatively 
long and slow vibrations of the ether are translated by our optic 
nerves and brains into what we know as red light, shorter and 
more rapidly vibrating waves into green light, and waves shorter 
and still more rapid into violet light. It has, however, been long 
known to scientists that the human optic nerve takes cognisance 
of only a very small portion of the waves that exist in the ether. 

On the one hand, there are waves much longer than those 
which produce red light—waves known as those of radiant heat, 
which our eyes cannot see, but which we can feel as heat with 
other nerves of our bodies; while there are longer waves still 
which can only be taken account of by means of special appliances. 
So, again, there are exceedingly short waves—waves whose length 
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can only be measured by millionths of an inch, and whose period 
of vibration in billionths of a second ; waves known as ultra violet 
waves, which human beings cannot see, but which appear to be 
visible to some of the smaller insects, and which are capable of 
producing strong chemical effects and of acting on photographic 
plates. 

In addition, it has been long known that many substances— 
for instance, ebonite—which are quite opaque to ordinary light, 
are exceedingly transparent to longer waves such as those of 
radiant heat, while glass, which is, of course, exceedingly trans- 
parent to light, is very opaque not only to the heat rays, but 
also to the very short dark waves of the ultra violet. Indeed, the 
relative transparency and opacity of substances varies enormously 
with radiations of different descriptions, and the experiments of 
Hertz and Lodge with very long waves have shown the surprising 
fact that with such waves stone walls are practically as trans- 
parent as air, so that it has been even mooted, as a possibility of 
the future, that by means of a radiant beam consisting of these 
waves we may eventually be able to send signals through the 
solid earth, from one side of the globe to the other, without the 
necessity of a telegraphic wire. 

Photography of the invisible is no new discovery. Years ago 
Abney showed that it was possible to photograph by means of 
heat rays that are invisible to the eye. He photographed a 
kettle full of boiling water by its own heat radiations in a 
perfectly dark room. Similarly, photographs have been taken by 
many experimenters by means of the invisible dark ultra violet 
rays, which as a matter of fact have a more powerful action upon 
the ordinary photographic plate than the yellow rays, which most 
strongly affect the optic nerve. Again, it has been found possible 
on numerous occasions to photograph objects that were so dimly 
illuminated that the eye could form no impression of them, but 
which by the cumulative effect of long exposure produced an 
image on the photographic film. Notably this has been accom- 
plished in the case of stellar photography, where by attaching a 
photographic camera to a telescope, and giving prolonged expo- 
sure, astronomers have been able to show the existence of myriads 
of stars, which, owing to their enormous distance, must for ever 
remain totally invisible to the human eye. 

To come more closely to the remarkable results recently ob- 
tained by Professor Réntgen, it is necessary to diverge from the 
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science of optics to that of electricity. It was long ago discovered 
by Crookes that when a discharge of high tension electricity was 
caused to pass through the interior of a glass bulb or tube, 
from which, by means of a special pump, so much of the air had 
been removed that less than one-millionth of the original atmo- 
spheric contents remained, that very remarkable phenomena 
became apparent. It was found that opposite the metal terminal 
or electrode, by means of which the source of the negative elec- 
tricity was connected to the tube, the glass walls of the tube 
become luminescent. Further, if certain substances—some of the 
mineral sulphides, the diamond, the ruby, for instance—were 
introduced into the tube, and placed opposite the negative 
electrode, these substances become brilliantly illuminated. More 
than two years ago it was discovered by Lenard that by fitting 
the tube with an aluminium window placed opposite the negative 
electrode, it was possible to produce these phosphorescent effects 
outside the tube, and that the radiations that proceeded through 
the aluminium window were capable of affecting photographic 
plates, although pieces of cardboard and other opaque substances 
were placed in their path. Lenard, in fact, experimentally demon- 
strated by photographic results a fact that had previously been 
shown in other ways by Hertz, namely, that the radiations from 
the negative electrode of a Crookes tube, radiations which in 
some respects are very similar to what we know as light, would 
pass through many substances which to ordinary light are an in- 
superable barrier. 

Recently Professor Rontgen, working on the lines indicated 
by Lenard, but on a much larger scale, has been able, by 
means of these Crookes radiations, to obtain photographs of a 
kind that very naturally have created much public interest, 
showing as they do enormous possible applications not only in 
surgery and in medicine, but also in many other directions. He 
has photographed the contents of closed wooden boxes through 
the wood—inches in thickness—of which the boxes were con- 
structed ; he has produced pictures of the coins inside purses 
through the opaque leather; of surgical instruments through the 
walls of their cases. Most important of all, he has obtained 
photographs of the living human hand and of other portions of 
the body, which show clearly the exact outlines of the bones and 
some of the organs, and have indicated the precise position of 
bullets, pieces of glass, and other extraneous objects which were 
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entirely embedded in the flesh. It is true that the photographs 
give merely the shadows of the objects; but they already do so 
with a clearness and precision which is quite remarkable, con- 
sidering the time that has been available for working out the 
process in its details. 

An ordinary lamp will cast the shadow of the hand upona 
photographic plate against which the hand is held, and by de- 
velopment of the plate an image of the hand can be produced, 
and fixed. Similarly, the rays from a Crookes tube substituted 
for the lamp will throw the shadow of the hand upon the plate; 
only as to these rays the flesh is comparatively transparent and 
the bones opaque, the shadow thrown by the flesh will not be so 
dense as that cast by the bones, and upon developing the photo- 
graph a distinct image of the bones will be found surrounded by 
a fainter image of the flesh. 

No doubt this process of photography by mere shadow is 
rude compared with ordinary photographic methods, in which 
an image of the object of which a picture is desired is thrown 
upon the plate by means of a lens. Unfortunately, however, 
at any rate for the moment, the shadow method is the only one 
applicable to the newly discovered rays, as one of the most 
curious idiosyncrasies of the latter is their refusal to pass through 
glass. 

Further, so far as present experiments go, the new rays do not 
appear to be capable of being refracted at all; and, of course, 
unless they are refrangible, the use of lenses is altogether out of 
the question. Though, however, the attempts at refraction have 
up to the present failed, this may still be found possible, and 
eventually we may, perhaps, have the curious combination of a 
photographic camera constructed of glass, with the lens made, 
say, of pitch, ebonite, or aluminium. 

There are men gifted with such elevation of mind as to feel 
that knowledge for knowledge sake is a sufficient object for 
pursuit, who are content with the extension of knowledge and 
the satisfaction that it brings, without immediately desiring pre- 
cise information as to the practical results that are likely to 
follow from any new discovery. The general public, however, are 
not to be expected to take this higher view, and in the present 
instance, as in the case of all similar discoveries that have gone 
before, the popular cry is cuz bono. In fact, it is idle to deny 
that to the average man the fairy tales of science are very un- 
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satisfying, unless along with them is recorded some material 
advantages that are likely to ensue. 

Happily, in the case of the discovery now under review, it is 
not difficult to point out some practical results of considerable 
importance. To the surgeon and the doctor especially the new 
discovery opens up a vista of dazzling possibilities. Already it 
enables us to see inside the living human body in a manner that 
has never been possible before. Already the diseases and mal- 
formations of the bones, dislocations and fractures, can be studied 
with accuracy ; foreign bodies deeply embedded in the flesh can 
be located; calcareous deposits in the internal organs can be 
determined. Nor is it likely that this will be all. With the 
improvements and refinements that are sure rapidly to follow now 
that so many skilled experimentalists are devoting their time to 
the subject, it is scarcely possible to doubt that before long the 
process will be perfected to the degree necessary to obtain know- 
ledge upon many diseases of the interior organs without injuring 
or even incommoding the patient, and this with an accuracy 
that could previously only be obtained in post-mortem autopsy. 
Probing bullet wounds will thus become obsolete, needles and 
pins and other foreign substances will be located at once, a 
splintered arm-bone or a broken ankle will be shown immediately, 
so that the surgeon will be enabled at once to form an opinion as 
to whether amputation is or is not necessary. It may be found 
possible even to note the extent of an enlargement of the liver, 
or a stoppage of the digestive apparatus, or even to ascertain the 
progress of lung disease or of interior tumour. Nor should it be 
forgotten how much may be learned concerning the normal pro- 
cesses which go on in the interior of the body if the motions of 
the internal organs can be watched, even in an indistinct manner. 
Further, the discovery should be of immense advantage to 
students, and generally in the teaching of surgery and medicine. 
A great surgeon with his sympathetic finger-tips seems often to 
see with his hands, but this comes only by long practice, and in 
special cases. Nor need these advantages apply only to the 
human frame; they are equally applicable to veterinary surgery 
and throughout the animal kingdom. In botany, moreover, it 
may be possible to investigate the interior, not only of living 
plants, but also of their seeds; in engineering, to discover in- 
cipient flaws and blow-holes in metallic castings and forgings, 
upon the soundness of which the safety of hundreds may depend. 
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Again, in physics and general scientific research it is almost ini- 
possible to over-estimate the value that this new method of intro- 
spection may attain. Indeed it would be rash for anyone to 
predict that a discovery of this importance can be limited to the 
applications that it is possible to see for it at the present moment. 
However, perhaps the most interesting possibilities of all are in 
relation to the insight that the discovery has already given and 
may still further give into the mechanism of the universe and the 
real nature of things. The basis of all science is the accumulation 
of facts, and during the century now drawing to a close, scientific 
facts have been accumulated at a rate, in number and of im- 
portance, quite unknown in all the previous history of the world. 
The next century may probably see some great and far-reaching 
generalisation which may extend our knowledge as to the actuali- 
ties of the material universe in a way that we can at present but 
dimly realise. Meanwhile we may content ourselves with the 
certainty that the further our knowledge of the forces of nature is 
extended the more it will be possible to apply these forces to the 
use and convenience of man. 
A. A. C. Swiytox, 
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THE WAY TO THE NORTH POLE. 


ARCTIC men are agreed that there are only three routes by which 
the North Pole can be reached. 

First, there is the Spitzbergen route, by which Sir E. Parry 
made the attempt in 1827. He succeeded in reaching North 
Latitude 82° 45’, but was obliged to leave his ship 172 miles 
further south, and to go on in a boat. He was, however, unable 
to get any further in consequence of finding thin ice and open 
water ahead, while he encountered a strong current which swept 
him back to the south during the day faster than his men could 
drag the boat northward during the night. 

Those who uphold this route—and Dr. Nansen is one of them 
—ground their belief on the idea that this is a current coming 
down from the Arctic Basin. But it so happens that a specimen 
of this water has been submitted to a learned German analyst, 
who found that it was not composed of Arctie water at all, but 
was Atlantic water. 

Now how, we ask, could Atlantic water be flowing as a 
southerly current to the north of Spitzbergen? In one way only. 
It must have been a portion of the drift-current of the Gulf 
Stream, which comes up as an under-current from the Atlantic 
between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, and which had been 
deflected from its course by some vast and continuous coast-line, 
and compelled by the configuration of that land to return south- 
ward along the known east coast of Greenland. It is therefore 
almost certain that Greenland extends to the eastward in one 
continuous line from the Cape Bismarck of the German Expedi- 
tion of 1870 right along to the northward of Spitzbergen, and that 
the land seen in the distance by the Austrian Expedition of 
1872-4, and called by them Oscar Land and Peterman Land, is 
really the eastern extremity of Greenland; Mr. Jackson, when he 
returns, will assuredly report that this is the case. But if so, it 
is an impossibility to approach the Pole in a ship by the Spitz- 
bergen sea, or to return from the Pole that way, as Dr. Nansen 
thinks he will do. 

The next route to be considered is that by way of Smith Sound. 
For many years the only knowledge we had of these regions was 
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derived from four American Expeditions—the two Grinnell Expedi- 
tions, especially the second one under Dr. Kane, that of Dr. Hayes 
in 1861, and the most extraordinary voyage that was ever made, 
viz. that of Captain Hall in the Polaris in 1871-3. 

It used to be the fashion not to believe the reports of these 
American Expeditions. For instance, when Dr. Kane reported 
that one of his men, Morton, had reached N. lat. 81° 22’, and 
was there stopped by open water, that he saw the land on the 
western side running far up to the north, and that the most 
distant point of land he could see was a lofty mountain which he 
named Mount Parry, the whole story was ridiculed. Yet after- 
wards Dr. Hayes found Mount Parry just about where it was 
reported to be; and though he did not find open water, that is not 
wonderful, because he was there some months earlier in the year, 
and we now know that the passage leading to the North Pole by 
way of Smith Sound is open one year and closely packed with 
impenetrable ice another year, even in the same month. 

Captain Hall, in the Polaris, met with an exactly opposite 
experience to that of Dr. Kane in both his Expeditions and Dr. 
Hayes in a later one—for we are told by the survivors of that 
Expedition that the Polaris steamed right up Smith Sound, Kane 
Basin, Kennedy Channel, Hall Basin, and Robeson Channel, with- 
out the slightest impediment, to the highest Northern Latitude 
ever reached by a ship, viz. 82° 16’ N., where he was checked by 
the ice, but that there was a water sky to the northward. From 
this point she was drifted southward with the ice for about fifty 
miles, where she was temporarily released, and, steaming eastward, 
she found a small harbour in N. Lat. 81° 38’, W. Longitude 
61° 44’, which was named ‘Thank God Bay.’ There Captain Hall 
died, and no further effort was made to go North; but when the 
vessel was liberated in the following summer she was allowed to 
drift down Smith Sound and out into Baffin’s Bay. And here 
occurred the most extraordinary experience of Arctic travel. The 
ship was nipped by the ice, and was in danger of instant destruc- 
tion. Boats and provisions were therefore got out upon the ice. 
The nip, however, proved less severe than was expected, and tlie 
ship righted ; but, by some most unaccountable accident, a portion 
of the crew, consisting of nineteen individuals, were separated from 
the ship, and never saw her again, for they were drifted upon a 
floe of ice from N. Lat. 78° 23’ for no less than 196 days, during 
which they underwent the greatest possible privations, and 
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eventually were picked up off the coast of Labrador, having 
drifted upon the ice floe for 1,500 miles. 

The story told by the Polaris party of their most northern 
wintering point, Thank God Bay, was that ‘the climate was much 
milder than it was further south, and that in the month of June 
the land surrounding Thank God Bay was free from snow, a creep- 
ing herbage covered the ground, on which numerous herds of 
musk oxen found pasture, and rabbits and lemmings abounded ; 
the wild flowers were brilliant, and large flocks of birds came 
northward in the summer.’ 

In 1875 Captain Nares never succeeded in getting his foremost 
ship as far north as the Polaris had been, though it is true that a 
party from the Alert went on northward over the ice in sledges, 
and exceeded the highest latitude reached by the Polavis—indeed, 
broke the record, as far as the Pole itself is concerned. 

The great objection to the Smith Sound route lies in the fact 
that there is a constant southerly-flowing current, and nothing but 
a steam-ship, with plenty of coal, could hope to push on against 
that current ; while sometimes (as in 1875) the open water of the 
Polaris is the Paleocrystic Sea of Sir G. Nares’ experience. There 
is, however, hardly a doubt that, in a particularly open summer, the 
North Pole could be reached by way of Smith Sound, but the 
difficulties are extremely great. 

Dr. Nansen has gone out proposing to overcome these diffi- 
culties by utilising, instead of fighting against, the currents which 
flow down south from the Arctic basin, and he was theoretically 
correct in supposing it possible to reach the Pole by way of the 
New Siberian Islands, for without doubt there is a constant current, 
as will be proved by what follows, flowing from the vicinity of the 
New Siberian Islands right across the North Pole, and going out 
into the North Pacific Ocean by way of Behring Straits and into 
the North Atlantic by way of Smith Sound. 

Let anyone consult the Admiralty Chart of the North Polar 
Sea, and observe the position of the mouths of the great Siberian 
rivers, the Obi, the Yenissei, the Lena, the Indigirka, the Kolyma, 
and others, and then reflect that all of these rivers are pouring 
their waters into the Arctic Basin, tending, of course, to run 
straight out into that ocean—in other words, converging on the 
Pole—and thence running on in the resultant line of their forces, 
and he will at once see why there must be a northerly-flowing 
current from the Siberian coast to the Pole and a southerly-flow- 
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ing current from the Pole onwards. To this let it be added that 
the portion of the warm Gulf Stream which has not been inter- 
cepted by Greenland also flows on into the Arctic Basin, between 
Nova Zembla and Peterman Land, and joins the forces of its warm 
waters to those of all the Siberian rivers, producing the northerly 
current to the Pole, and helping to keep something like open 
water in the Arctic Basin. 

Some people ridicule the idea of a warm Atlantic current 
entering the Polar Basin at such a high temperature as to affect in 
any way the waters of the Arctic Basin; but do these people know 
that in the Gulf of Mexico there exists beneath the Gulf Stream a 
cold current which has come down from the Arctic seas, and has 
arrived there only 3° above the ordinary freezing-point, and there- 
fore has only lost some 7° of cold on its long journey southward, 
the freezing-point of salt water being below 28°? 

Maury, in his ‘ Physical Geography of the Sea,’ records the fact : 
‘ At the very bottom of the Gulf Stream, when its surface tem- 
perature was 80°, the deep-sea thermometer of the Coast Survey 
has recorded a temperature as low as 35° Fahrenheit.’ 

Why, then, should not the water of the Gulf Stream, leaving 
the Torrid Zone at a temperature of 85°, reach the Polar Sea by 
the same kind of submarine current at a temperature of say 50°, 
or even higher, and thus help in creating, at all events for some 
distance, open water towards the Pole? The place where we 
should naturally look for such open water would be in about the 
position Dr. Nansen wished to enter the ice. It has already been 
said that all the water within the Polar basin flows out either 
through Smith Sound or through Behring Straits. Dr. Nansen 
himself thought there was a surface current running into the 
Arctic Basin through Behring Straits, but there is only one instance 
known of this being the case, and that was when H.M.S. Plover 
drifted for a certain distance inwards. The surface current has 
always been found to be an outward one, and numbers of ships 
have been drifted out of Behring Straits by it. There is, however, 
an under-current running inwards, and that probably accounts for 
the Plover’s drift. 

Besides these two outlets there are no others by which any 
water can run out of the Arctic Basin ; but of course all water find- 
ing its way south through the Parry Islands, by way of Barrow 
Straits and Lancaster Sound, or by way of Jones’s Sound, must be 
taken to be the same outlet as Smith Sound, since all Arctic Basin 
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water in these directions flows alike into Baffin’s Bay and down 
Davis Straits into the Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1820-24 both Baron Wrangel and Lieutenant Anjou visited 
thenorthernmost island of the New Siberian group, Kotelnoi Island, 
and from thence the latter officer made a desperate attempt to 
push northward towards the Pole. This young officer is named in 
preference to others simply because he succeeded in getting 
nearer to the Pole in this direction than any other explorer ; but, 
on the other hand, the weakness of his expedition consisted in the 
fact that he was travelling over the winter ice in sledges from the 
Siberian coast without so much as a boat, and therefore his expe- 
rience would of necessity be of the most unfavourable kind, for 
what he wanted to find was firm ice running well up to the Pole 
and supplying a good road for a sledge. But, as a matter of fact, 
Anjou, who started in a sledge from Cape Anissii, the northern- 
most point of Kotelnoi Island, upon the 140th meridian, was only 
able to proceed thirty-two miles in a north-westerly direction, and 
then ten miles more due north, when he was stopped by thin ice, 
only two inches thick, and was made aware of open water to the 
northward by clouds of vapour rising from the sea and what is 
known to Arctic men as a ‘ water sky.’ Moreover, this has invari- 
ably been the experience of all those who have tried to get to the 
Pole from this direction. 

Only let Dr. Nansen get his ship safely to the point reached 
by Anjou, and meet with a similar experience, and the North Pole 
must be reached. Dr. Nansen will, however, stand a better 
chance if it is found that he did not go on so far as the New 
Siberian Islands, but struck north about off Taimoor Point, on the 
104th meridian, because the distance to be travelled would be 
shorter and the drift of the current more direct to the Pole. 
But here comes in the special danger for Dr. Nansen, for he 
imagined that he would find a southerly current bringing him out 
by way of the east coast of Greenland, whereas Greenland will be 
found, as has been shown, to extend from Hall Land right on to 
Peterman Land, rendering this impossible, while he will be trying 
to force his ship away from the entrance to Smith Sound, his only 
possible exit from the Pole, if he reaches it. 

There is another reason why we know that, at all events for a 
part of the year, there is open water communication from the 
vicinity of the New Siberian Islands right across the Pole, and 
beyond it, too, The well-authenticated position of drift wood 
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supplies this proof, and I will, therefore, give a very strong 
instance. An Arctic traveller on visiting the northern shore of 
Prince Patrick’s Island, one of the Parry Islands, just to the north 
of Melville Island, reported that he found the trunk of a larch 
tree, with the bark hardly scratched, thrown up on that island, 
Now, the nearest place from which that larch tree could have been 
drifted is the River Lena, which flows out into the Arctic Basin to 
the westward of the New Siberian Islands, or else from the Indi- 
girka, whose mouth is to the eastward of those islands. In this 
case that larch tree went out with the river water a little to the 
east or a little to the west of the New Siberian Islands, and 
drifted almost over the North Pole, until it was cast up on the 
northern shores of Prince Patrick’s Island. Itis absolutely impos- 
sible that this larch could have come from any other place than 
from some one of the rivers lying between the Kara Sea and the 
River Indigirka, and it matters not, therefore, from which of them 
it came, for the route taken must have been the same, viz. almost 
across the North Pole. If it had come from any point to the east 
of the Indigirka it must have been intercepted by Kellet Land 
and carried out into the North Pacific by Behring Straits. 

It is quite clear that, during parts of the year, and in 
favourable summers, there is practically an open water passage, so 
that a ship could be drifted by the Arctic currents from the region 
of the New Siberian Islands right across the North Pole, and then, 
by careful handling, be carried into the entrance of Robeson 
Channel, and ‘so be drifted down Smith Sound, as the Polasis was. 

Dr. Nansen, when in England, spoke of certain relics of the 
ill-fated Jeannette which, as we know, were found on an ice floe 
at or near Julianes-haab, a little to the westward of Cape Farewell, 
which is the southernmost point of Greenland; and he assumed 
that these things must have been carried from the spot where the 
Jeannette went down by way of the east coast of Greenland, but 
from what has gone before, this has been shown not to be possible. 
Here it will be said—Then how did those Jeannette relics get to 
Julianes-haab? The answer is very plain. They came down out 
of the Arctic Basin by way of Smith Sound, or possibly Jones’s 
Sound, and drifted over the North Pole in doing so. Dr. Nansen 
himself gave the position of the Jeannetie at various times. He 
said that she was beset in the ice on September 6, 1879, off 
Herald Island, in Lat. 71° 30’ N., Long. 175° W., and that, after 
drifting about for nearly two years in a north-westerly direction, 
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she finally went down on June 13, 1881, to the northward of the 
New Siberian Islands, in about Lat. 77° 15’ N., Long. 155° E., so 
that the Jeannette was actually trying to force herself towards the 
North Pole by the help of the northerly-flowing currents set up 
by the Siberian rivers, and she had gone a considerable distance 
towards it when she was crushed in the ice and sank. From that 
spot the relics of the Jeannette must have drifted over the North 
Pole and gone down into Baffin’s Bay, probably through Smith 
Sound, from whence they were driven across towards the coast of 
Greenland nearly as far as Cape Farewell, at which point they 
would meet the southerly-flowing current coming down from the 
other side of Greenland, and in the swirl of impinging currents 
they might easily be deposited just where they were found, viz. 
at Julianes-haab. 

I am quite aware that the current, at least the main part of it, 
coming down Smith Sound flows, as a rule, more over on the other 
side of Baffin’s Bay, and that the survivors of the Polaris were 
drifted down on the huge ice floe and eventually rescued off the 
coast of Labrador ; but also there is the southerly-flowing current, 
which comes down through Barrow Strait and Lancaster Sound, 
which strikes the Smith Sound current almost at right angles, 
and it is highly probable that in this way light articles floating on 
small ice floes on the surface would be driven right across Baftin’s 
Bay, and so be carried down the Greenland coast to the spot where 
the Jeannette relics were found. Thus it will be seen that even the 
drift of the Jeannette relics, in the course I have imagined them 
to have taken, establishes the feasibility of Dr. Nansen’s ship 
Fram being drifted from the neighbourhood of the New Siberian 
Islands and across the North Pole. Arrived at the Pole, the diffi- 
culty would be to direct the drift of the ship somewhat to the 
westward of north, as the compass would then be pointing, so as 
to clear Grant Land and enter Robeson Channel, when all difficulty 
would be over and the problem of the century solved. 

With good luck there is no reason why the Fram should not 
eventually get through to the Pole, and especially if sufficient coal 
has been saved, so as to take advantage of steam power, for only a 
few days, should open water be found a little to the northward of 
the New Siberian Islands. The great danger will, of course, be 
in possibly having to winter in the pack, and of the ship being 
nipped by the ice; but it is more than likely that at and about 
the North Terrestrial Pole there are numbers of islands, where 
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shelter might be found, and even food obtained ; for all travellers 
alike, and especially up Smith Sound, have told of flights of birds 
going north in search of more genial climes than were to be found 
further away from the Pole, and I for one believe that instinct did 
not mislead these birds. 

If the Fram is forced to the northward from about the point 
already named she may have wintered at the North Pole, and in 
the next summer have been able to make for the mouth of Robeson 
Channel. On the other hand, she may have been nipped in the ice 
before getting near the Pole. Let us suppose that this took place 
in about the same latitude as a similar accident happened to the 
Jeannette. This latter vessel was, if my memory serves me, no 
other than Sir Allen Young’s Pandora, which had been purchased 
by the proprietor of the ‘ New York Herald’ ; and if so, she was not 
particularly well qualified to resist an ice nip. The Fram, how- 
ever, is perhaps the strongest ship ever built for Arctic work, and 
might be expected to resist the nip which destroyed the Jeannette, 
It sometimes happens that a vessel will slip up, and so avoid the 
nip, resting safely, as the Fram would in this case do, on the ice 
floe. She would then have to winter in the pack, and possibly 
have to spend more than one winter there; but whenever the ice 
began to move she would be gradually drifted with it towards the 
Pole. Assuming that she avoided being nipped, and that she was 
not released from the ice in the following summer, which might 
happen to be a very inclement one, it might easily take her two 
or three years‘in drifting as far as the Pole itself. She, however, 
carries provisions for five or six years, and certainly, if she is ever 
to perform her intended journey, she ought to do it in less than 
that time. 

But now let us suppose that the worst comes to the worst— 
that the Fram herself shares the fate of the Jeannette in some- 
where about the same latitude, but about as far to the west as 
the Jeannette was to the east of the New Siberian Islands, for 
this is about where Dr. Nansen expected to take the ice. Then 
his plan was to hoist out two 29 ft. boats, very large and very 
heavy, to house them in on the ice and live in them, so that when 
the ice broke up in the next summer he might have one more 
chance of safety. If an accident had happened to his ship, and 
he became entirely dependent upon his boats, there would be no 
possibility of returning the same way he came, unless he was able 
with only twelve men to drag one of these heavy boats back over 
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the ice to Kotelnoi Island, where he would have to remain until 
help came or the party died of starvation. Assuming that the 
same thing happened to the Fram, but much nearer the Pole, 
say after one or two years’ drift, then it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to retrace his steps to Kotelnoi Island, and he would be 
compelled to push on with his boats in the struggle for dear life. 
He would, however, very soon find it necessary to abandon one of the 
boats, and to transfer hi§ crew and provisions to the other one, 
and in her make his last desperate attempt to reach the Pole. 

In this case much would depend upon the whole of his crew, 
only twelve in number, having been saved from the wreck of his 
ship, and upon his having been able to provision the boats for at 
least two years; and it must be remembered this cannot always 
be done when an Arctic ship suddenly experiences a nip. This, 
more often than not, happens when it is not at all expected, so that 
if the crew are on board the ship at the time the nip happens it 
is all they can do to get out on the ice in safety; and unless all 
precautions have been previously taken, boats got out on the ice 
ready loaded with water, stores, warm clothing and provisions, 
they would find themselves adrift on an ice floe, cut off from the 
ship or any means of independent locomotion. It need hardly be 
said that if Dr. Nansen’s party ever found themselves in such a 
position their rescue would be absolutely impossible. Their one 
and only chance would then be that they might involuntarily be 
drifted on a floe towards the mouth of Robeson Channel, where 
they might find provisions left by the Alert. If, however, the 
floe took a more westerly course, it would soon form a portion of 
Sir G. Nares’ Palocrystic Sea, where vast masses of ice are heaped 
up in the shallow water approaching Grant Land; while if it 
took a course to the eastward of Robeson Channel it would be 
driven upon the northern shores of Greenland. I am aware that 
this is the exact spot to which Dr. Nansen hoped to be drifted, 
under the erroneous impression that there is a water passage down 
the east side of Greenland. I hope Dr. Nansen has since altered 
his mind on this point, for it is quite a possibility that he was 
very fortunate in getting through to the Pole in his first season, 
and that afterwards he was able to direct the course of his ship, 
and deliberately steered to the eastward of Hall Land and the 
entrance of Robeson Channel, and there found himself utterly 
unable either to proceed or to return. In this case the Jackson 
expedition will very likely come upon him not very far from 
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Lieutenant Lockwood’s furthest point, for when Mr. Jackson finds 
that Peterman Land is only the eastern part of Greenland he is 
sure to push on north, and when he comes to the Arctic Basin to 
endeavour to follow up the coast to the point reached from the 
opposite direction by Lockwood, and that is Dr. Nansen’s chance 
of safety if he is able to follow his own ideas. 

I think I have the right to express a strong opinion upon the 
geography of this particular region, because in 1875, before the 
Alert and Discovery started, I delivered lectures at various places 
predicting what must be found a little higher up Smith Sound 
than the furthest point which had then been reached, and I have 
the manuscript of those lectures now before me. I also paid a 
visit to the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, and gave 
my reasons for believing that there was no continuous land running 
up to the Pole, as was then supposed to be the case, and upon the 
truth of which the Expedition had been planned, so as to reach 
the Pole by sledges hugging the land. And upon the return of 
the Expedition I again paid a visit to the Admiralty, and was 
shown the charts with the land on both sides of Robeson Channel 
laid down just as I had roughly drawn it in pencil at my first 
visit. I had arrived at a correct conclusion by a process of 
inductive reasoning founded upon the known results of previous 
Arctic discoveries ; and I feel now quite as certain that Dr. Nansen 
will find himself mistaken in supposing there is a water passage 
from the Arctic Basin down the east side of Greenland into the 
Spitzbergen Sea; but, unfortunately, this is the key of his whole 
plan. 
It is very easy to say after the event ‘I told you so.’ It is 
not always so easy to say beforehand, and especially as regards the 
geography of the Arctic regions, what of necessity must be found, 
and therefore he is the real friend of the present Expedition who 
can throw light upon any part of Dr. Nansen’s plan, so as to help 
in his rescue if needed. 

It must be borne in mind that this Expedition is unlike any 
other that has ever gone north. In every other case it has been 
possible to send a Relief Expedition, following in the explorers’ 
track or by meeting them, through a knowledge of the exact route 
to be attempted ; but in this case, after the Expedition has once 
left the New Siberian Islands no one can tell exactly in what 


direction to look for it. 
With the sole exception of the first disaster I have imagined 
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as happening, viz. that the ship comes to grief within a reason- 
able distance of the New Siberian Islands, where a Relief 
Expedition might, and probably would, find the survivors on 
Kotelnoi Island, there is no possibility of sending help in their 
track. The only way of relief would be in hitting off the exact 
spot on the other side of the Pole to which the Fram had been 
carried, and this would depend, all going well, upon the final 
decision arrived at by Dr. Nansen as to the course he shall steer, 
if he can control that point, after leaving the Pole. 

It does not appear that any sledges were taken, unless these 
were added at the last minute, and this seems a weak point in the 
Expedition ; not, however, that they could be used at all if the 
explorers get through in their ship, or in a boat, and it is evident 
that Dr. Nansen intended to risk everything on being able to 
do this. 

At the same time it would have been wise to have taken two 
or three sledges in case any land journey should have to be 
attempted, or in case Dr. Nansen should find himself beset within 
reach of the Alert’s last wintering place, where provisions would be 
found and from whence he might be rescued. 

After all has been said, Dr. Nansen and his crew started with 


the best chance of reaching the Pole which any Arctic explorers 
have ever had, because they are going on the right lines; and 
yet, for all that, theirs is the most hazardous of all, because of the 
impossibility of retiring upon any base of operations. 
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CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 
HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 


BY 8. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE STICKIT MINISTER,’ ‘THE RAIDERS,’ ETC, 


ADVENTURE LVI. 
THE VOICES IN THE MARSH. 


DuRING the days that followed her homecoming Vara was happier 
than she had ever been. In the warm sunshine of family love and 
physical well-being the curves of her figure filled out. She seemed 
to shoot up all at once from the child into the woman. Her eyes 
lost their old frightened look. Her arms and shoulders hid their 
angles and became curved and dimpled. But Cleg waxed even 
more shy and awkward. But, nevertheless, he came every day, 
and if there was anything to be done about the house, or in the 
little grass parks, Cleg Kelly was there to do it. It was Cleg, for 
instance, who started the wonderful wild-flower industry. This was 
the secret which he had kept in store against the day when he 
should fall out with the General. 

It was Cleg’s idea that if only he could send large enough 
quantities of-the commoner wild flowers to the market, there 
would soon be a trade in them which might, with proper attention, 
grow to very considerable dimensions. 

Not that Cleg contemplated any great extensions at present. 
But he desired to make a beginning, so that he might not have 
to build up from the foundations, if anything were suddenly to 
happen which might cast him again upon the world. 

So Cleg advertised in the Scottish city papers, that he was 
prepared to supply both blooms and entire plants of such ferns 
and wild flowers as grew in the neighbourhood of Netherby. He 
got Vara also to send similar advertisements to the Exchange and 
Mart and other papers. And in a little time he had developed 
as large a trade as could be carried on directly by parcel and 
limited orders. He found, for instance, a hill not far off which 
was entirely overgrown with the parsley-fern. And with this he 

1 Copyright 1895 in the United States of America by D. Appleton & Co, 
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made great deals in the fern market. For he was able to supply a 
dozen or a hundred plants for a very modest remittance, and that 
with merely the trouble of walking to the hill for them. 

But he saw that the undertaking must have a surer basis than 
this haphazard ingathering of chance growths. And so Cleg set him- 
self to plant out and cultivate the wild flowers in ground naturally 
suited for their growth. He had the wet morass at hand for the 
water-plants, the burnside for those which loved to be near, but 
not in, running water. There were shy nooks about the linn for 
ferns, and for the rest the fine light soil of Sandyknowes. He 
utilised ground which was not in use for any other purposes, fencing 
it round with wire, and setting Vara and Hugh to do the watering 
and caring for the plants, as they had done long ago around the 
old construction hut in Callendar’s yard. 

Hugh Boy went to school during the day at Netherby Academy, 
and was proving a great success. Cleg Kelly taught him how 
to box, and warned him at the same time not to fight. But Cleg 
added that if he needed to do it, it was better to do it once 
for all and be done with it. So these advantages assured Hugh 
an easy life of it at school. 

Cleg had also been thinking much lately of developing the 
wild-flower business. He meant to establish an agency in each 
of the larger towns, and he had already written a ietter to Cleaver’s 
Boy offering him terms as his agent and advising him to look out 
for openings. For Cleg was proving himself above all things 
practical, and seemed destined to turn out as prosperous a business 
man as Bailie Holden. 

The General often laughed at Cleg’s devotion to his flowers 
and his children. Yet he liked to hear tidings of them. Some- 
times, indeed, he reproved Cleg for bringing with him a floating 
atmosphere and suggestion of womankind. But Cleg always 
assured him that he had been careful to change his clothes. 

Life at Barnbogle went on uneventfully. Daily the time locks 
clicked, Daily the General retired to his strange bedroom, coming 
forth again with the pupils of his eyes dilated and his face drawn 
with the drugs which he had inhaled and swallowed. Cleg cooked 
the bacon, brewed the tea, and made a couple of daily pilgrimages 
to the room of the three coffins. Then he came out again and 
shut the doors carefully behind him, and slept soundly at nights. 
Cleg had no spiritual fears and had outgrown his illusions—at 
least such of them as interfered with a pound a week. 
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But whenever he went into Netherby he found himself an 
object of great interest. For not even the peccadilloes of the 
ministers of Netherby, nor yet the unbecoming gaiety of their 
wives’ attire, supplied so favourite a subject for gossip to the good 
folk of the town as the madness and the miserliness of General 
Theophilus Ruff. 

The old men would tell over again those tales of the General 
driving his coach and six,,with the lady by his side who was 
arrayed like the Queen of Sheba. Netherby had never had any 
doubt as to the fascinating moral character of this personage. 
And so Theophilus Ruff still carried the glory of his former sins 
about with him, even though he had dwelt for twenty years a 
hermit and a madman in his house of Barnbogle. 

His fabulous wealth was everywhere a common topic. He 
received his rents in person, but none of it, so far as was known, 
was placed in the banks of the neighbourhood. The builders, the 
engineers, and the locksmiths from the city had, as we have seen, 
all told tales of the strong rooms they had been erecting and of 
the secret arrangements which had been madé with a great firm 
in London for yet more complete safety. 

‘It’s a perfect Guid’s wonder that ye are no a murdered in 
your beds, wi’ thae millions of siller lyin’ in the hoose,’ said one of 
Cleg’s most persistent inquisitors, after vainly trying to extract 
from Cleg whether he had ever seen the treasure with his own 
eyes. ; 

‘I wadna be in your shoon for a hundred pounds a week—na, 
no for a’ the gowd in Barnbogle Hoose,’ the respectable shop- 
keeper told him each time he came in. ‘The General’s servants 
never leeve him. Na, they a’ dee—and generally michty suddenly 
at the tail o the day. And naebody kens in what mainner they 
come by their ends. I’m thinking that when he gets tired o’ them, 
he juist locks them up in yin o’ his iron rooms and then—lets 
them bide there !’ 

But Cleg was not frightened, as the good grocer had hoped. 
He bought his red herrings, his bacon, and his eggs; and he 
carried them peacefully back to the brick building in the rear of 
the vast blind wall of Barnbogle House, to be ready when the 
General should come again from his room. 

‘A pound a week was never easier earned,’ said practical and 
unimaginative Cleg. 

Vara felt that this time of bliss was too sweet to last. Yet, 
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with the fatalism of those bred up in the midst of misery, she 
was content to bask carelessly in the sunshine of present prosperity. 
She was like a bird taking its fill of the warmth and delight of 
summer, without a thought of blusterous winter winds and the 
shrewd pinch of nipping skies. 

But one night, when the year was already drawing to its end, 
and November was expiring in a clear silver-grey rime. of frost, 
Vara was locking up the outhouses at Sandyknowes in the gloam- 
ing. She had already been at the byre, and had given the cows 
their last bit of fodder, and a pat each on the flank as she passed 
—a pat so remote from the sentient and operative end of the 
animal that it seemed almost as ridiculous as caressing the porch 
of a church in order to please the parson. 

Nevertheless, Vara never omitted the ceremony on any con- 
sideration. Yet this particular evening all the time she was 
foddering the cattle, Vara had a strange consciousness that she 
heard voices somewhere over towards the marsh. The crisp air 
of coming frost sharpened her hearing, and as the stars pricked 
themselves out, the whole night rang like a bell with unknown 
and far-away sounds. 

Voices Vara certainly did hear. But she thought that it 
might be only a lad and lass on their way to the dancing-school, 
or a herd talking aloud to his dog for company as he went home- 
ward. Yet the sounds did not resemble any of those with which 
Vara had been recently acquainted. Some awful dread, inherited 
from a former and a more terrible existence, returned upon her. 

Her breath came hard and quick. She grew first hot and 
then cold, as she stole down by the barn-end to listen. She was 
nearer to the voices there. The murmur of them came more in- 
stant and terrible up from the swamp above which Sandyknowes 
sat on its hill. Vara stole on tiptoe nearer and nearer. The old 
hut in the hollow was a deserted cot-house of the General’s—a 
mere but-and-ben—which Muckle Alick had been accustomed to 
use for storing old railway sleepers in. For these are the winter 
fuel of men who work upon the railway. 

Presently Vara saw its white gable-end staring out at her 
through the bare branches of the underbrush. The angry voices 
became louder and more threatening. A ray of light stole through 
a chink in the boarded-up window. Stealthily Vara went on tiptoe 
round the gable till she could put her eye to the chink. A cloth 
had been hung up over the window, past one corner of which Vara 
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could just see a fire flickering in the grateless fireplace of the 
deserted cottage. 

But her heart sank within her at the words she heard, which 
rang like the very trump of doom in her ears: ‘ Timothy Kelly, 
cried a voice which Vara well knew—even that of her mother— 
‘I tell ye I will have no murder done! And on your own son! 
Shame on ye! Itis enough to bring a judgment on us all just to 
talk about it. I tell ye we can get the stuff out of the house o’ 
the loony General without the like of that.’ 

Then the piping voice of the weasel-faced Tim Kelly answered, 
‘Tis little that ye know, Sal Kavannah, you that never were at 
the taking of a farthing’s worth in your life, except off boosy 
softies in the street. I tell ye, woman, that if Cleg Kelly were 
to come in my road when I am getting out the cargo, I’d spit him 
like a rat!’ 

‘ But, maybes,’ said the other voice, which thrilled Vara the 
most, ‘maybes, if ye was to speak peaceable-like to the lad ye 
might get him to stand in with us.’ 

‘Sorra a fear of him,’ replied Tim; ‘Clig Kelly might have 
been like a lump of paving-stone, for all the kindness-he ever 
showed to his kin. Aye, and after all that I have done for the 
boy !’ 

- Childer! poison them!’ cried Sal Kavannah, ‘’tis little you 
have had to suffer with your childer, Timothy Kelly! It’s me 
that knows to the roots of my heart. But wait till we have this 
stuff lifted and safe in Mistress Roy’s tea-kettle. Then we'll 
bring sweating sorrow on them that’s the proud ones this day.’ 

‘Set a match to the house this very night, and burn it about 
their ears,’ said Tim Kelly. ‘Say the word and I'll do the job for 
you, and that willin’, Sal.’ 

‘I declare my heart’s broke entirely with ungrateful children,’ 
said Sal Kavannah ; ‘but when once we get clear away with the 
old General’s jewels, we will have time and to spare to bring them 
to their senses.’ 

Vara listened, now with fire glowing hot in her heart, and the 
next moment she was again cold as a stone. She had her ear 
close down against the bottom of the window-sill, and thus for a 
time she stood, the thought that her enemy had found her out 
once more, overwhelming all other thoughts. 

But presently the knowledge of Cleg Kelly’s instant and terrible 
danger came to her. Cleg was in sole charge of the great house 
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of Barnbogle with all its wonderful treasures. The master of it 
was reported to be away. But, so strange and unaccountable were 
his comings and goings, that no one knew whether General Theo- 
philus Ruff was really in the neighbourhood or not. 

At all events, any way that Vara thought about it, there was 
little doubt that Cleg was in imminent peril of his life. For if 
he refused to give up the treasures of the General, his father would 
certainly kill him. And if he were frightened or tortured into 
telling, then no one would believe anything else than that he had 
been sent by his father, to worm himself into the confidence of the 
mad General and so open the house to the robber. 

Vara meditated what she should do. Could she get to the 
house of Barnbogle before Tim Kelly, she might be able to put 
Cleg on his guard. But a curious something, more disabling 
than fear, kept her chained to the spot. 

‘The thing is easy as throat-slitting,’ said Tim emphatically. 
‘T tell you the lad has the keys. For I know he can let himself 
out and in at his pleasure. Now, he shall give up the keys will- 
ingly, or I know a way to make him. If the mad ould General 
comes in the road, I have that in my pocket which will settle him 
dead for life. But I hear he’s off again on his thundering rounds, 
restless devil that he is!’ 

‘But how,’ said Sal Kavannah, ‘ is the like o’ me to hold the 
boy? He will be as strong as a young bullock by now.’ 

‘He'll be wake—wake as pump-water—when I get him in 
them hands,’ whispered Timothy Kelly, so that the listener barely 
heard him. 

But Vara could see his narrow, weasel face thrust forward and 
hear the hateful jar in his voice. ‘God’s truth!’ he said, ‘do I 
not owe him wan? See them holes?’ he cried more loudly, his 
hate mastering him, ‘ pockmarks ye could lose sixpence in. "Twas 
the whelp did that tome! Ah! a fine man was Tim Kelly before 
that sorra came into the world.’ 

‘Vara, Vara!’ cried suddenly a shrill voice behind the listening 
girl, as she stood with her brow down on the window-sill. Her heart 
leaped with wild terror. For it was the voice of little Gavin, 
come out to seek her. And she feared that he would suddenly 
appear at the door of the house on the bog. He had a curious 
faculty for following his sister and finding her. Ever since she 
came back from Loch Spellanderie he had not cared to let her out 
of his sight. 
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‘Vara! Vara!’ the shrill childish voice came again. She 
could hear Gavin coming nearer, pushing his way through the 
crackling copsewood. The wrangling voices within stilled them- 
selves. The tell-tale light went out at the crack in the board, 
and Vara knew that the wild beasts inside would be after her in a 
moment. 

If she could only silence Gavin, she thought. She rose to her 
feet and dashed towards him. 

‘Vara, Vara!’ rose the child’s voice, clear on the frost-bitten 
air; ‘where are ye, Vara?’ 

She could hear him beating gleefully with a stick on a wire 
fence which ran down into the marsh, so that the very hills gave 
back the clear humming sound. The wire was Gavin’s telegraph, 
and he pleased himself with the thought that he could always 
communicate with Vara by means of it. The girl ran towards 
him, leaping over the frozen ditches, and speeding through the 
briars, heedless of how she might hurt herself. She came on 
Gavin at the edge of the wood, beating on the wire with his stick 
and shouting boldly, ‘ Vara, Vara, come forth!’ as he had heard 
the Netherby minister do in church. 

‘Hush, hush, Gavin!’ she cried anxiously, holding out her 
arms to him, ‘ for God’s sake, hush!’ 

And, in an agony of apprehension, she lifted him and strained 
him to her breast. There came the sound of footsteps running 
through the wood, and Vara dragged Gavin back into the shelter 
of the alders which grew thick and rank in the marsh at the end 
of the fence. She covered Gavin’s mouth with her shawl as the 
flying footsteps clattered nearer. 

Presently the dark figure of Tim Kelly ran past them, with his 
head set very far forward, scenting from side to side like a beast 
of prey hunting upon a hot trail. He held a knife point down- 
wards in his hand. Vara stood still while the terrifying vision 
passed. Tim Kelly was running towards the house of Barnbogle. 
She could hear another—and heavier—foot following. And before 
she had time to move, lo! Sal Kavannah moved into the grey- 
litten space, and stood still within ten yards of her children. 

‘The Awfu’ Woman!’ came from Gavin's lips, even through 
the folds of the shawl. All terrifying things were summed up 
for him in that phrase he had learned from his brother Hugh. 
Something seemed to tell Sal Kavannah that she was near her 
children. She stood for what seemed an eternity, stark and 
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staring, rooted to the spot, only turning her head slowly from 
side to side and straining her ears to hear the crack of a twig 
or the rustle of a leaf. 

Vara prayed as she had never done before. Gavin’s eyes were 
fixed in his head with terror. The end of the world had indeed 
come. ‘The Awfw’ Woman’ was back again, and in a moment the 
quiet and safety of Sandyknowes had ended for them. 

But Vara stood the test. And Gavin had no words which were 
not shut within him by the soul-terrifying proximity of Boy 
Hugh’s ‘Awfu’ Woman.’ So silently did they stand that Sal 
Kavannah heard nothing. And with her ears still on the stretch 
she moved slowly away, following Tim Kelly in the direction of 
Barnbogle. 

Then was Vara’s heart fairly torn in twain. Should she go 
first to Mirren Douglas and Boy Hugh? Or should she strike across 
through the dark woods towards Barnbogle? ‘Then, like sweet 
music, there fell on her ears the loud hearty accents of the voice 
of Mistress Fraser. 

‘Weel, Mirren, an’ hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the nicht? Hearty, thank 
ye! I hae brocht my guidman an’ Gibby, oor auldest callant, 
ower by to hearten ye up. Gibby is a brave bullock-baned hullion, 
no bonny ony mair than the daddy o’ him—but that like Tam 
Fraser, that he couldna deny him even if he was willin’. And 
that is a guid thing for a decent woman’s reputation !’ 

Vara could not catch Mirren Douglas’s reply, but she could 
hear Mistress Fraser’s next words. For that voluble lady always 
spoke as if it were all important that the next two parishes should 
have a chance of benefiting by her wisdom. 

‘Hoots, no! Gie yoursel’ nae thocht aboot the lassie. She 
has Gavin wi’ her, and I’se warrant she’ll be keepin’ her bit trysts, 
just as you and me had in the days that’s lang bygane. Come 
your ways in, Gibby. Dinna stand hingin’ a leg there!’ 

Sandyknowes was therefore safe so long as the Frasers remained. 
The way was clear for Vara to run through the woods to warn 
Cleg. So, plucking Gavin to her, she lifted him in her arms and 
ran towards Barnbogle as hard as she could. But the wild beast 
and the ‘ Awfu’ Woman’ had a long start of her, 
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ADVENTURE LVII. 


FIGHTING THE BEASTS. 


GENERAL THEOPHILUS RuFrF was at home. He had, in fact, never 
been away. That very morning his lawyer had visited Barnbogle, 
and had stayed all day in the little brick addition, with two of his 
clerks within call in the kitchen behind, writing and witnessing 
deeds. The General sent Cleg into Netherby in the forenoon upon 
half-a-dozen errands, and in the afternoon he told him that he was 
free to do what he wished with his time. Whereupon Cleg went 
and got a pail of whitewash to brighten up the byre and stables 
of Sandyknowes, a job which he had been promising himself as a 
treat for a long time. 

After the General had dismissed the solicitor and his two clerks 
to go back to the town of Drumnith, he withdrew himself into his 
room and occupied himself with the arrangement and docketing 
of multitudinous papers. When Cleg came back he made his 
supper by himself in the brick addition, and was just sitting down 
with the paper-covered threepenny novel which represented litera- 
ture to him, when the door opened and the General came in with 
a roll of papers in his hand. His hair stood nearly straight up, 
and his eyes were blood-shot and starting from his head. A great 
change had come over him since the morning. 

‘Cleg,’ he said abruptly, ‘ you are going to lose your place.’ 

Cleg stood on his feet respectfully. He was not much aston- 
ished. He had been waiting for an announcement like this, ever 
since he found what manner of man his impulsive master was. 
His first thought was that he would be able largely to increase 
the flower business. 

‘Verra weel, sir,’ said Cleg, glancing straight at the General, 
who stood commandingly in the doorway, looking, in spite of his 
disarray, imposing enough in his undress uniform ; ‘ verra weel, 
sir. Ye hae been kind to me.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the General, ‘I mean ye are going to lose your 
master, not that he wishes you to leave your place. I have a long 
journey to depart upon. I am going upon active service in another 
world. Three times yestreen I heard the black dog summon me 
below the window.’ 

‘That maun hae been Tam Fraser’s collie,’ said Cleg promptly, 
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‘nesty brute that he is. Ill put a chairge o’ number five in his 
tail the next time he comes yowlin’ and stravagin’ aboot here!’ 

‘No,’ said the General, without paying much attention, ‘it was 
the Death Dog, which only appears when one of my race is about - 
to die. My hours of life are numbered, or at least I believe they 
are, which is exactly the same thing. You will find that you are 
not left with the empty hand, Cleg, my man. See that ye use it 
as wisely as ye have used my money. For I have proved you an 
honest lad, and that to the hilt—never roguing your master of a 
pennyworth, high or low, indoor or out, and saving of the Danish 
butter when you fried the fish.’ 

‘Thank ye,’ said Cleg, ‘I am no o’ high family, ye see. Nae 
dowgs come aboot when the Kellies dee that I ken o’, but if 
your yin bothers ye I'll shoot him. Gin Rab Wullson the poliss- 
man hears tell o’ it, he’ll be at us to tak’ oot a leesence for him.’ 

The General held out his hand. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, ‘it is likely that T'll be waiting for you on 
the waterside when you land. I have a tryst to-day with the old 
Ferryman. The Black Dog has looked my way. I hear the lapping 
of the water against the boat’s sides, and I have coined my gold 
for drachmas to pay my passage.’ 

‘Guid nicht, sir,’ answered Cleg, briskly, ¢ will ye hae herrin’ or 
bacon to your breakfast the morn’s mornin’ ?’ 

Cleg was accustomed to the General’s megrims, and did not 
anticipate anything special from this solemn harangue. 

‘Nae fears, sir,’ he said, encouragingly, ‘ you tak’ your com- 
fortable sleep, the black collie will never trouble ye. I'll leave 
the outer door on the jar, an’ faith! Tl hae a shot at him if he 
come youchin’ aboot this hoose.’ 

‘Come up, Cleg,’ said Theophilus Ruff, as he stood by the door, 
‘come up in a quarter of an hour, and I'll take my pipe as usual.’ 
‘Aye, General,’ said Cleg, ‘I'll be up. Did ye say herrin’?’ 

The General went out without answering, and Cleg turned un- 
concernedly to his immediate business of scouring the pans and 
setting the kitchen to rights. He was naturally neat-handed, and 
by this time no work, indoors or out, came wrong to him. 

He was whistling cheerily and burnishing a tin skillet when a 
slight noise at the outer door startled him. He dropped the can, 
and it rolled with a clatter under the dresser. 

‘That dowg o’ Fraser’s !’ he said to himself. ‘Tl “ Black Dog” 


him!’ 
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But before he could rise he felt his arms pinioned from behind, 
and ere he could make any effective resistance he was thrown 
upon his back on the floor. Cleg struggled gallantly, and it might 
have proved successfully. But the face which looked hatefully 
into his, took from him in a moment all power of resistance. 

It was his father’s face, livid with hate and vile determination. 
Tim Kelly coolly directed Sal Kavannah to sit upon the lad’s 
feet, while he himself trussed up his hands and arms as if he had 
been a fowl ready for the market. Cleg suffered all this without 
showing the least concern. He had no hope of pity. But he 
steeled himself to be silent and faithful to his benefactor. 

His father shut the kitchen door. Then he looked carefully 
round the brick house, and seemed infinitely relieved to find the 
door into the house unlocked, as the General had left it when he 
went out for Cleg to follow. 

Presently Tim Kelly came back and kneeled by his son’s side. 

‘Now, young serpent,’ he said, ‘the reckoning day has come 
at long and last ’twixt you and me! You have got to tell me 
where the old chap keeps his keys, and that mighty sharp—or I 
will see the colour of your blood, sorrowful son o’ mine though 
you be !’ 

But Cleg maintained a steady silence. Whereupon his father 
set his fingers to his throat. 

‘I know a way to make you speak,’ he said. ‘Sal, take him 
by the feet and throw him over that bed.’ 

Sal Kavannah did as she was bid, and between them they 
threw Cleg across his own bed with his head hanging down on the 
other side. 

‘Don’t ye be thinking,’ said his father, bending over him, 
‘that because I had the ill luck to be father to the likes o’ you, 
that will do ye any good.’ 

Cleg still held his peace, biting speech down with a proud 
masterful heart. He was resolved that, even if he killed him, his 
father should not draw a single word out of him. 

At that moment a loud clang sounded through the arch- 
way which led into the dark house of Barnbogle.  Cleg’s 
eyes went in spite of him toward the door. He knew that in a 
moment more the General would appear in the doorway. And 
he feared that his father would kill him with the revolver which, 
when on business errands, he always carried attached to his waist 
by a leather strap, 
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Cleg started up as far as he could for his bonds and his ~ 
father’s fierce clutch upon his throat. 

‘General,’ he cried, ‘run back to the strong room—back as 
fast as you can to the strong room !’ 

Then Cleg heard with gratitude the sound of retreating foot- 
steps outside in the passage. 

Timothy Kelly rose from his knees with an oath. He felt 
that he had been tricked. His revolver was in his hand, and he 
pointed it at his son’s forehead. His forefinger hooked itself on 
the trigger. Cleg Kelly instinctively shut his eyes not to see 
the flash. But Sal Kavannah jerked up her companion’s arm. 

‘You waste time, man,’ she said, ‘through the door after 
the old fellow!’ : 

Tim Kelly lifted the slant-headed bar of iron which he had 
brought with him to be inserted, if need were, under the sashes 
of the windows. And as he ran out of the kitchen he struck his 
son heavily over the head with this, leaving him lying in his blood 
upon the bed. 

Through the long, vaulted passages the villain ran, with his 
accomplice in crime close upon his heels. The door which — 
divided the little brick building from the main house of Barnbogle 
closed after them. Something like a tall flitting white-robed figure 
seemed to keep a little way before them. They followed till it 
vanished through the open door of the strong room. In a moment 
both Tim Kelly and Sal Kavannah darted in after it, and imme- 
diately with a clang which resounded through the whole house, 
the door closed upon pursuers and pursued. Then, through the 
silence which ensued, piercing even the thick walls of the old 
mansion, ringing all over the country-side, came three loud screams 
of heart-sickening terror. And after that for a space again there 
fell silence upon the strange house of Barnbogle, with its mad 
master and its devilish visitants like wild predatory beasts of the 
night. But Cleg Kelly heard nothing. For the blow from his 
father’s arm had left him, as it proved, wounded and nigh unto 
death. 


Vara we left panting along the road upon her quest of mercy, 
listening fearfully for the feet of the pursuer. She dared not leave 
Gavin behind her, but toiled under his load all the way—now 
stumbling in the darkness and now falling headlong. The lad 
cried bitterly, but Vara persevered, for she had the vision of Cleg 
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before her, helpless in the hands of the cruel enemies who were 
also hers. 

When she came to the main door of the house of Barnbogle she 
found it barred and locked, while the gloomy front loomed above 
with the windows like still blacker gashes on its front. However, 
she remembered Cleg’s description, and, taking Gavin by the 
hand, she ran as swiftly as she could through the dense coppice 
round to-the little brick addition. 

She had just reached the closed door when the three shrieks of 
terrible distress pealed out upon the night silences. 

But Vara nerved herself, and, lifting the latch, pushed the 
kitchen door open. There across the bed, within three feet of 
her, lay Cleg, bound, bleeding, and insensible. Vara set down 
Gavin, sprang towards Cleg, and took him up in herarms. Hastily 
she unloosed him from his bonds, and dashed water upon his face. 
But his head fell heavily and loosely forward, and it was with a 
terrible sinking of the heart that the thought flashed upon her that 
her friend was already dead. The house continued to resound 
with cries of fear, demoniac laughter, screams of ultimate agony. 
At any moment the fiends who made them, might burst upon her. 
Yet she could not leave Cleg to the mercy of the merciless. 

With eager hands she tore the sheet from the bed, and, wrap- 
ping him in it, she lifted him in her arms and staggered into the 
night. Gavin came after her, speechless with fear, clutching 
tightly the skirts of her dress. 

So, fainting and staggering, Vara bore Cleg across the marsh 
and up to the little house of Sandyknowes. She was just able 
to put Cleg Kelly into the arms of Mirren Douglas and sink 
fainting on the floor. 

When she came to herself Tam Fraser and the doctor from 
Netherby were bending over her. 

‘What was the maitter—wha hurt the laddie?’ asked Tam 
Fraser. 

‘The House! The terrible House!’ was all that Vara could 
say. 
Cleg Kelly was not dead. The doctor reported him to be 
suffering from a severe concussion of the brain, which might 
probably prevent a return to consciousness for some days. 

A band of men hastily equipped themselves and set out for 
the house of Barnbogle. They stole up to the door of the kitchen. 
It stood open, as Vara had left it. The light streamed out upon 
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the green foliage and the trampled grass. But inside there was 
only silence and all around a wild scene of confusion. The 
skillet which Cleg had been burnishing lay upon the hearthstone. 
There was blood upon the stones of the floor where he had been 
thrown down, and again on the bed from which Vara had lifted him. 
But about all the house there was only silence. 

The blacksmith of the nearest village brought a forehammer, 
and with great difficulty he and his apprentice broke a way into 
the house itself through one of the barred upper windows. But 
the whole mansion within was entirely in order. The iron fronts 
of the safes in the hall had not been tampered with. The red iron 
door of the strong room in the rock underground was close and 
firm—far beyond the art of Netherby smiths to burst open. 

It was considered, therefore, that the General must be from 
home, on one of his ever-recurring journeys, and that his servant 
Cleg had been attacked by the ruffians who had run off at the 
sound of the alarm raised by Vara. 

Yet it was thought somewhat strange that, as the men came 
back through the empty house, they should find an iron crowbar, 
stained with blood, lying at the top of the steps which led to the 
strong room. 


ADVENTURE LVIII. 
WITHIN THE RED DOOR. 


CLEG hovered long between life and death. The Netherby doctor 
made his rounds twice a day in the direction of Sandyknowes in 
order to watch the case. Vara and Mirren Douglas waited un- 
weariedly upon him. It seemed so strange a thing to them to see 
their lightsome, alert Cleg thus lie senseless, speechless, turning 
his head only a little from side to side occasionally, and keeping 
his eyes fixed steadfastly upon the ceiling. 

After the first night of stupor Cleg slept heavily and con- 
stantly for nearly ten days, without being able either to speak or 
so much as tell his own name. 

The Netherby doctor raised each of the patient’s eyelids when 
he came, but the pupil remained dull. Every day the doctor 
would say, ‘Do not be alarmed. This is a well-marked stage of 
the trouble, though no doubt it is in this case somewhat unduly 
prolonged.’ 
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And so it proved, for Cleg did not come to himself until twelve 
days after the night when Vara found him lying in the brick addi- 
tion, with the lamp lighted and signs of hideous outrage all about 
him on the floor. A watch had been kept all the time by the 
county authorities upon Barnbogle House, and every possible 
attempt had been made to communicate with the owner. All 
places-which he was known to visit had been watched. 

The steamers on the Caledonian Canal, the ferries to the Island 
of Arran, the passenger boats to Orkney and Shetland had been 
carefully examined. But so far it was allin vain. No one answering 
to the description of General Theophilus Ruff could anywhere be 
found. Yet there was nothing remarkable in this. For the mad 
General had been in the habit of going off suddenly on tours by 
himself, by rail and steamboat, without consulting any one. Upon 
his travels by sea he had been distinguished by his habit of taking 
the officers under his protection, and offering them advice upon 
the subject of their profession, especially as to the proper way to 
handle a ship—advice which, strangely enough, was not always 
received in good part. 

But the mad soldier could nowhere be found. His lawyers 
continued the search in other directions. They came to Netherby, 
and made very particular inquiries as to the doings of Cleg 
during the day which had ended so disastrously. Now it chanced 
that even while Cleg himself lay unconscious upon the bed at 
Sandyknowes, every hour of his day could be accounted for ; that 
is, up to the moment when he had gone home to prepare supper 
for his master. The General had ordered a new fence of barbed 
wire to be erected by the side of the railway, and Cleg had been 
out all the forenoon superintending its erection, after having 
been sent to Netherby by the General. He had been engaged 
in whitewashing the office-houses at Sandyknowes in the after- 
noon, 

So close was the inquiry that the chief of the Netherby police 
asked more than once of the detective employed by General 
Ruff’s lawyers if he had any cause for suspicion against the young 
man Kelly. 

‘None whatever,’ said the detective, ‘so far as I know. But I 
understand that important testamentary dispositions will affect 
the young man—that is, if he gets better and the General does 
not turn up.’ 

Cleg did get better, but not suddenly or indeed speedily. 
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One morning, when the doctor came from Netherby, Cleg of 
his own accord twitched an eyelid up and glanced at him. 

‘Doctor Sidey !’ he said feebly, ‘have I been ill ?’ 

Without answering, the doctor took his hand, and bent over 
him. 

His breathing was weak and irregular, but still perceptibly 
stronger. 

‘He'll do!’ said Doctor Sidey of Netherby to Mirren Douglas, 
‘but, mind you, he is to be asked no questions till I can ask them 
myself.’ 

So for nearly a week more Cleg lay in the dusky room, with 
the bees humming drowsily outside the wall on sunny days, 
and the sounds of the little farmyard of Sandyknowes coming 
to him, softened by distance. Vara looked in many times a 
day, as she passed the window to bring home the cows, or was 
going with a can to the well. And always at sight of her Cleg 
smiled happily. 

Or Mirren came in from the kitchen, drying her hands on her 
apron, and Cleg smiled again. Then Vara brought him his low 
diet of milk and cornflour. But she did not speak to him. He 
looked at her in a manner so pathetic in its weakness that Mirren 
Douglas had often, perforce, to go into a corner and dry her eyes 
with her apron. 

‘He used to be so strong and cheery!’ she said, as if explain- 
ing the matter to the world in general. 

Then Vara would briskly leave the room to bid Boy Hugh 
hush his noisy calls to the chickens outside. Whereat Cleg Kelly 
would shake his head; but whether because Vara had left the 
room, or because he liked the simple, cheerful sounds of the yard 
coming into his chamber, Mirren Douglas did not know. 

It was a clear morning, about seven o’clock, when Cleg came 
fully to himself. The trees upon the slope opposite stood black 
and hard against a pale green mid-winter sky. Cleg watched the 
light grow clearer behind them as a chill wind from the south 
swayed the branches away from him. He had a delicious sense 
of reposefulness and physical well-being. But this was suddenly 
crossed and obliterated by the thought which came to him that 
he had lost his place. How long had he been lying here? He 
could notremember. His master—where washe? That hideous 
Vision of his old life which swept over him like a very eruption of 
devildom—was it a dream or a reality ? 

15—2 
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‘The doctor! the doctor!’ cried Cleg, ‘send for him quickly, 
I have something I must tell him.’ 

And Vara sped obediently away, putting forth all the strength 
in her lithe young limbs to bring Doctor Sidey to Cleg Kelly as 
quickly as possible. 

When he came in he looked at Cleg quickly. 

‘Worse ?’ he queried, half to the patient and half to Mirren 
Douglas, who stood by with folded hands. 

‘No,’ said Cleg, ‘not worse, doctor. But I have something 
to tell you which cannot wait.’ 

The doctor motioned Vara and Mirren out of the room. And 
then, in hurried breathless sentences, Cleg told the doctor of all 
that had taken place on the night of theattack. He still thought 
that it had been just the night before, and the doctor did not 
undeceive him. 

‘And the robbers are still in the house wi’ my maister,’ Cleg 
asserted. ‘I think he is shut up in thestrong room. If he doesna 
come oot soon the room must be forced. But he never stays in 
it more than a night at a time, so he is sure to come oot in the 
mornin’.’ 

‘What did you say?’ cried the doctor, surprised out of him- 
self. ‘General Ruff in the strong room—two robbers with him in 
the house! Why, it is plainly impossible—it is three weeks on 
Tuesday since you were hurt.’ 

‘ The General was in the house when I was attacked,’ repeated 
Cleg. ‘Iheard him go into the strong room and shut the door.’ 

The doctor went into Netherby and telegraphed to the General’s 
lawyers, who lived in the larger town of Drumnith. The two heads 
of the firm arrived by the next train, and, as a result of a con- 
ference with the doctor and Cleg, an urgent message was sent to 
the great firm of safe and strong-room makers who had engineered 
the safety appliances, to come and open the room in which lay 
the most hidden treasures of General Theophilus Ruff. 

In response to this urgent application three skilled mechanicians 
came down that same night, and by five in the morning they 
stood ready to break in the door. The foreman of Messrs. Cox & 
Roskell’s declared that no power existed by which, in the absence 
of the keys and the knowledge of the time and word combinations, 
the lock could be opened without violence. 

But the lawyers promptly decided that at all hazards the 
room must be reached. So, very philosophically, the foreman 
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proceeded to demolish the work of his own hands and brain—the 
preparation and fitting of which had cost him so many weeks. 

He inserted two dynamite cartridges on either side of the red 
iron door, boring holes for their reception in the rock itself, so 
that the frame might be started bodily from its bed. Then he 
placed other two under the step which led to the room. There 
were present only the three artisans, the two lawyers from Drum- 
nith of the firm of Hewitson & Graham, together with Doctor 
Sidey, who had constituted himself Cleg’s representative, and had 
insisted either on having the regular police called in or upon being 
present himself. 

These six men stood far back from the house while the dyna- 
mite was exploded. The foreman timed the fuse with his watch. 
Presently there came a little jar of the earth, as if a railway train 
were passing underneath. But the great bulk of the building stood 
frm. The lawyers and the doctor were eager to run forward. 
But the foreman held them back till the fumes had had time to 
clear out of the narrow stone passages and to dissipate themselves 
through the glassless windows. 

Then they went below, each carrying a lantern. The doctor 
had in his pocket also a case of surgical instruments and the 
strongest restoratives known to his art. 

When they arrived in the passage they found the mighty iron 
door fallen outward, frame and all. It lay with the time lock and 
the letter attachment still in their places, leaving a black cavernous 
opening, into which the light of the bull’s-eye lanterns refused to 
penetrate. 

The foreman stooped as he came up. 

‘It’s not a pennypiece the worse,’ he said, examining the fallen 
door with professional solicitude. 

But the doctor pushed him aside and entered. As he shed 
the light of his lantern around he gasped like a man in extremity, 
for surely a stranger or a more terrible sight the eyes of man had 
never looked upon. 

Two dark forms, those of a man and a woman, were upon the 
floor, the man prone on his face with his hands stretched out before 
him, the woman crouched far back in the corner with her mouth 
wide open and her eyes starting from her head with absolute 
and ghastly terror. Yet both eyes and mouth were obviously 
those of a corpse. In the centre of the room were three coffins 
laid upon narrow tables, the same that Cleg had so often seen. 
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But now they were all three open, and in each reclined a figure 
arrayed in white, with the head raised on a level with the coffin lid, 

In the coffin in the centre lay General Theophilus Ruff, with 
an expression of absolute triumph on his face. He appeared to 
lean forward a little towards the woman in the corner, and his dead 
wide open eyes were fixed upon her. An empty opium box lay by 
his side. A revolver lay across his knees, evidently fallen from his 
right hand, which hung over the coffin edge. His Oriental pipe stood 
on the floor, and the amber mouthpiece was still between his lips, 

But the other two coffins contained the strangest part of the 
contents of this room of horrors. To the right of the General lay 
the perfectly preserved body of a woman, whose regular features 
and delicate skin had only been slightly marred at the nostrils by 
the process of embalming. She was dressed in white, and her 
hands were crossed upon her bosom. <A man, young and noble- 
looking, lay in the same position in the other coffin upon the 
General’s left. 

But the most wonderful thing was that the necks of both the 
man and the woman were bound about with a red cord drawn 
very tight, midway between the chin and theshoulder. Upon the 
breast of the man on the left were written in red the words: 


=a levee 
| ‘FALSE FRIEND.’ | 
= = eau 





And on the breast of the fair woman upon the right the words: 


ataing 
| §€F ase LOVE.’ 





A row of tall candlesticks stood round the coffins, six on either 
side. The great ceremonial candles which they had once contained, 
had burned down to the sockets and guttered over the tops. The 
floor was strewn with the contents of drawers and papers, and with 
dainty articles of female attire. A small glove of dainty French 
make lay at the doctor’s feet. 

He lifted it and put it into his pocket mechanically, before 
turning his attention to the bodies in this iron charnel-house. 
They were, of course, all long since dead. The weasel-faced man on 
the floor had a bullet through the centre of his forehead. The 
woman in the corner, on the other hand, was wholly untouched by 
any wound. But, from the expression on her face, she must have 
died in the most instant and mortal terror. 

When the first wild astonishment of the searchers had abated a 
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little, the lawyers ordered the men from Messrs. Cox & Roskell’s 
to open the various receptacles in the strong room. Strangely 
enough, nothing whatever was found in them, excepting some 
articles of jewellery and a packet of letters in a woman’s hand, 
which the lawyers took possession of. The three confidential 
artificers from London remained in charge till measures should be 
taken to clear out the strong room. 

The doctor examined Cleg with care and tact, for it was to 
him that the lawyers looked for the explanation of the mystery. 
But first they provided the mechanicians with very substantial 
reasons for secrecy, if they would give their services to prevent a 
scandal in these very remarkable family circumstances. The men, 
accustomed to secrecy, and recognising the future and personal 
application of the lawyers’ logic, readily promised. 

So far as the doctor could make out, this was what had hap- 
pened. Cleg told the truth fully, but he made no discovery of 
the relationship in which he stood to the man who had so 
murderously attacked him. Nor yet did he say anything of his 
knowledge of Sal Kavannah’s identity. After a little study and 
piecing of evidence, however, the process of events seemed fairly 
clear. 

When Cleg first sent his warning cry through the house, the 
General had doubtless been engaged in arranging for his expected 
departure out of the life which had brought so little happiness to 
him. For, like an Oriental, he knew, or supposed that he knew, 
the exact moment of his death—though, as we now know, his first 
impression had proved erroneous. 

For some unknown purpose he had left the strong room and 
hastened through the passages till he had heard the hideous uproar 
in the kitchen. Whereupon he had promptly retreated to the 
strong room, in all probability to get his revolver. While there a 
mad idea had crossed his mind to receive his visitors in his coffin. 
At any rate, upon entering he left the red door open behind him. 
A few moments later Tim Kelly came rushing in hot upon the trail, 
followed by the woman Kavannah. His hands were wet and red 
with his son’s blood. His heart was ripe for murder. And this 
was the sight which met him—a room with open coffins in a row 
and three dead folk laid upon them, six great candles burning 
upon either side—all the horrors of a tomb in the place where he 
had counted to lay his hand upon uncounted treasure. 

Then, while Timothy Kelly and Sal Kavannah stood a moment 
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looking with fearful eyes on the tall ceremonial candles, which 
must have been specially ghastly to them on account of their race, 
the strong door swung noiselessly to upon its hinges. For the 
water balance had filled up, and they found themselves trapped. 

What happened after this was not so clear. Probably the 
robber was proceeding in his desperation to rifle the open deposi- 
tories of the letters and gear, which the searchers found strewed 
up and down the floor, when Theophilus Ruff sat up suddenly in 
the centre coffin, with his revolver in his hand, just as Cleg had 
seen him the first time he entered the chamber of death. Whether 
the ruffian had first attacked the madman, or whether he had 
simply been shot down where he stood, will never be known. But 
certain it is that he died instantly, and that the horror of the 
sight killed Sal Kavannah where she sat crouched low in the 
corner, as if trying to get as far as possible from the grisly horrors 
of the three coffins. 

Then, having done his work, Theophilus Ruff calmly swallowed 
all that remained of his drugs, and slept himself into the land 
where vengeance is not, with the mouthpiece of his pipe in his 
mouth and his revolver upon his knees, 

The heads of the embalmed bodies were turned so that they 
looked towards Theophilus Ruff as he sat in his coffin. For 
twenty years it is probable that he had gone to sleep every night 
with those dead faces looking at him. 

The coffins were buried as privately as possible, the two em- 
balmed bodies being laid within the private mausoleum at the foot 
of the garden. For in noble families a private burying-place is a 
great convenience in such emergencies. Here also Tim Kelly and 
Sal Kavannah took their places with nobler sinners, and no doubt 
they lie there still, mixing their vulgar earth with finer clay, and 
so will remain until the final resurrection of good and evil. 

Doctor Sidey certified truthfully that the death of General 
Theophilus Ruff was due to an overdose of opium. And as there 
is no coroner’s inquest in Scotland (another convenience), matters 
were easily arranged with the Procurator-Fiscal of the county— 
who was, in fact, a friend of the distinguished and discreet firm of 
Hewitson & Graham at Drumnith. 
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ADVENTURE LIX. 
THE BEECH HEDGE. 


‘Anp the queer thing o’ it a’ is,’ said Cleg, ‘that there’s no as 
muckle as a brass farthin’s worth o’ lyin’ siller to be found.’ 

‘Ye tak’ it brave and cool, my man,’ said Mistress Fraser. 
‘My certes, gin I had been left thirty thoosand pound, and then. 
could find nane o’t, I wad be fair oot o’ my mind wi’ envy and 
spite. Save usa’,man. Ye hae nae spunk in ye ava.’ 

‘And what a wonderfu’ thing is it,’ said Mirren Douglas, ‘ that 
Maister Iverach, the young lad frae Edinburgh, gets a’ the land 
and the hooses, but no a penny forbye !’ 

They were sitting—a large company for so small a place—in 
the little ben room of Sandyknowes, with the roses again looking 
in the window. For another spring had come, and a new year 
was already stretching itself awake from its winter swaddling 
bands. 

‘What was it that the lawyer man wrote aboot your bequest?’ 
asked Mistress Fraser. 

‘But a’ my lying money in the house o’ Barnbogle and about 
the precincts thereof, to be the property of Cleg Kelly, my present 
body-servant, in regard of his faithful tendance and unselfishness 
during the past four years,’ quoted Cleg, leaning his head back 
with the air of a languid prince. He was sitting on the great chest 
in which Mirren kept all the best of her napery and household 
linen, 

‘My certes, ye tak’ it braw and canny,’ repeated Mistress 
Fraser. ‘ What says Vara to a’ this?’ 

Vara came out from the little inner room where she had 
been dressing for the afternoon. 

‘What says Vara?’ said Mistress Fraser, looking a little 
curiously at the girl as she entered. Half-a-year of absolute 
freedom from care and anxiety in the clear air of Sandyknowes, 
had brought the fire to her eye and the rose to her cheek. 

‘T think,’ she said, soberly, ‘ that Cleg will find the siller yet. 
Or, if he doesn’t, he will be able to do withoot it.’ 

‘It will make an awfu’ difference to his plenishing when he 
comes to set up a hoose,’ said the mother of eleven ; ‘ there’s nae- 
body in the world kens what it tak’s to furnish a hoose, but them 
that has begun wi’ naething and leeved through it!’ 
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‘Mr. Iverach is comin’ frae Edinburgh the day,’ said Cleg, 
‘to see aboot knockin’ doon the auld hoose o’ Barnbogle ?’ 

‘ He’s no willing to bide in it,’ said Mirren Douglas. ‘ Lod, I 
dinna wonder. Wha could bide in a place wi’ siccan a chamber 
o’ horrors doon the cellar stairs as that was!’ 

Which showed that some one must have been telling tales, 

‘I’m to gang and meet him,’ said Cleg. ‘ Vara, will ye come? 
Ye may chance to forgather wi’ a friend that ye ken.’ 

Vara Kavannah nodded brightly, and glanced at the widow 
Douglas. 

‘If Mirren will gie a look to the bairns,’ she said. 

At that moment there was a noisy rush past the window, and 
certain ferocious yells came in at the door. 

‘Preserve me,’ said Mistress Fraser, ‘thae bairns are never 
hame frae the schule already. Faith, I maun awa’ hame, or my 
evil loons and limmers will no leave a bite o’ bread uneaten, or a 
dish o’ last: year’s jam unsupped in a’ my hoose !’ 

But as she rose to go her husband’s form darkened the 
doorway. 

‘Tam Fraser,’ she cried, ‘what are ye doing there? Are ye 
no awa’ at Auld Graham’s funeral? A lawyer deid! The deil 
will dee next.’ 

‘I hae nae blacks guid enough to gang in,’ said Tam Fraser; 
“ye spend a’ my leevin’ on thae bairns o’ yours.’ 

‘Hoot man,’ retorted his wife, ‘ gang as ye are, an’ tak’ your 
character on your back, and ye’ll be black eneuch for ony funeral.’ 

Tam Fraser stood a moment prospecting in his mind for a 
suitable reply. 

‘Meg,’ he said at last, ‘dinna learn to beill-tongued. It does- 
na become ye. D’ye ken I was juist thinking as I cam’ in that ye 
grow younger every year. Ye are looking fell bonny the day!’ 

‘Faith,’ said his wife sharply, ‘I am vexed I canna return the 
compliment. Ye are lookin’ juist like a crawbogle, and that’s a 
Guid’s truth.’ 

‘ Aweel, guidwife,’ said Tam, seeing a chance now to get in 
his counter, ‘if ye had only been ceevil eneuch, ye micht e’en hae 
telled a lee as weel as mysel’ !’ 

And with this he betook himself over the dyke, leaving his 
wife for once without a shot in her locker. 

Vara had gone quietly at Cleg’s bidding and put on her hat. 
This demurely sober lass had quite enough of beauty to make the 
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country lads hang a foot, and look after her with desire to speak 
as she passed by on her way to kirk and market. 

Vara and Cleg walked quietly along down the avenue by the 
shortest road to the house of Barnbogle. 

‘Vara,’ said Cleg, ‘I think we will do very well this year with 
the flooers and the bees—forbye the milk.’ 

‘T am glad to hear it, for Mirren’s sake,’ answered Vara, with- 
out, however, letting her eyes rest on the lad. 

‘I selled baith my barrels o’ milk and the ten pund o’ butter 
forbye this morning, a’ in the inside o’ an hour,’ said Cleg. 

For during the last half year Cleg had been farming the pro- 
duce of Mirren’s little holding with notable success. 

‘Vara,’ said Cleg, in a shy, hesitating manner, ‘in a year or 
twa I micht be able to tak’ in the Springfield as weel. Do ye 
think that ye could ’—(Cleg paused for a word dry enough to 
express his meaning)—‘ come ower by and help me to tak’ care o’t ? 
I hae aye likit ye, Vara, ye ken.’ 

‘I dinna ken, I’m sure, Cleg,’ said Vara soberly; ‘there’s the 
bairns, ye ken, Hugh and Gavin.’ 

‘Bring them too, of course,’ said Cleg. ‘I never thocht 0’ 
onything else.’ 

‘But then there’s Mirren, and she wad fair break her heart,’ 
protested Vara. 

‘Bring her too!’ said Cleg practically. 

He had thought the whole subject over. They were now 
coming near the old house of Barnbogle, which its new owner had 
doomed to destruction. Cleg glanced up at the tall grey mass 
of it. 

‘I’m some dootfu’ that we will never touch that siller,’ he said. 

‘Then,’ said Vara firmly, ‘we can work for mair. If we dinna 
get it, it’s a sign that we are better wantin’ it.’ 

She glanced at the youth by her side as she spoke. 

‘Vara,’ said Cleg quickly, ‘ye are awesome bonny when ye 
speak like that.’ 

Perhaps he remembered Tam Fraser, for he said no more. 

Vara walked on with her eyes still demurely on the ground. 
They were just where the high path looks down on the corner 
of the ancient orchard. 

‘Vara,’ said Cleg, ‘ what’s your hurry for a minute? There’s— 
there’s a terrible bonny view frae hereaboots.’ 

Cleg, the uninstructed, was plunging into deep waters. Vara 
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turned towards the garden beneath at his word. There were 
three people to be seen in it. First there was a young woman 
in a bright summer dress, with a young man who walked very 
close beside her. Over a thick wall of beech, which went half 
across the orchard, an older man was standing meditatively with 
his hands clasped behind his back. He was apparently engaged 
in trying how much tobacco smoke he could put upon the market 
in a given time, for he was almost completely lost from sight in a 
blue haze. 

The young people walked up and down, now in view of their 
meditative elder and now hidden from him by the hedge. And 
as Cleg and Vara watched, they noticed a wonderful circumstance. 
As often as the young man and his companion were behind the 
young beech hedge, his arm stole round the waist of the summer 
dress. But so soon as they emerged upon the gravel path, lo! 
they were again walking demurely at least a yard apart. 

The strangest thing about it all was, that the young woman 
appeared to be entirely unconscious of the circumstance. 

‘That’s an awesome nice view,’ said Cleg, when the pair 
beneath had done this four or five times. And such is the fatal 
force of example that he put his own arm about Vara’s waist each 
time the young man in the orchard below showed him how. 
And yet stranger than all, Vara also appeared to be entirely 
unconscious of the fact. 

This went on till the pair beneath were at their tenth pro- 
menade—the -elderly man over the beech hedge was still study- 
ing intently an overgrown bed of rhubarb—when, at the inner- 
most corner, the young lady in the summer dress paused to 
pluck a spray of honeysuckle. The youth’s arm was about her 
waist at the moment. Perhaps it was that she had become con- 
scious of it for the first time, or perhaps because it cinctured the 
summer dress a little more tightly than the circumstances abso- 
lutely demanded. However this may be, certain it is that the girl 
turned her head a little back over her shoulder, perhaps to reproach 
the young man, to request him to remove his property, and in the 
future to keep it from trespassing on his neighbour’s premises. 
Cleg and Vara could not tell from the distance, But at any rate 
the young man and the young woman stood thus a long moment, 
she looking up with her head turned a little back and he looking 
intently down into her eyes. Then their lips drew together, and, 
softly, as if they sighed, rested a moment upon each other. 
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‘It’s an awesome nice view,’ said Cleg, with conviction and 
emphasis. And forthwith did likewise. 

The old man with his hands behind his back had a little while 
before ceased his meditations upon the rhubarb leaves, and 
had walked quietly all unperceived to the corner of the beech 
hedge. Here he stood looking down towards the corner of the 
orchard where the summer dress was plainly in view. Then he 
raised his eyes to the road above, where stood Vara and Cleg 
Kelly. His pipe fell from his mouth with astonishment, but he did 
not stop to pick it up. He turned and stole hastily away on tiptoe. 

Then he too, sighed, and that more than once, as soon as he 
had got out of the orchard into the garden. 

‘It’s just thirty years since—last July,’ he said. 

And Mr. Robert Greg Tennant remained longer in meditation 
than ever, this time upon a spindling rose which was drooping for 
want of water. 


ADVENTURE LX. 
CLEG’S TREASURE-TROVE COMES TO HIM. 


PRESENTLY Cleg and Vara walked down, and when they came into 
the garden they found Miss Celie Tennant in animated conversa- 
tion with her father. She was clinging very close to his arm, as 
though she never could be induced upon any pretext to leave it 
fora moment. The old man was smiling somewhat grimly. And 
Vara thought what a little hypocrite Celie was. The Junior Partner 
was much interested in a curious pattern of coloured stones, which 
the General had arranged with his own hand about a toy foun- 
tain. Five more innocent and unconcerned people it would have 
been impossible to meet with in broad Scotland. 

But when Cleg Kelly was introduced to Mr. Robert Greg 
Tennant, he was astonished to notice an unmistakable air of 
knowledge in that gentleman’s face. Indeed, something that was 
not far from a wink wrinkled his cheek. The original Cleg rose 
triumphant—and he winked back. 

Then Mr. Greg Tennant put his hands into his pockets, and 
strolled off whistling a refrain which was popular at that remote 
date— 


I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And he saw I saw Esau ! 


Cleg went away with the Junior Partner to take another look 
at the whole house, which was now wholly dismantled and about to 
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be pulled down to the foundations. The Junior Partner, who was 
henceforward to be a sleeping partner only, intended to build a 
mansion on another part of the property, so that all memory of 
the horrors which had been contained within the Red Door was to 
be blotted out. 

‘And the sooner the better, sir,’ said Mr. Tennant, grimly. 
He had just joined them. 

‘When I have money enough!’ stammered the Junior Partner, 
not sure of his meaning. 

He looked about him. Cleg was still exploring far ahead in 
the ruined tower, from the windows of which the frames and bars 
had been already removed. 

‘I was going to speak to you, sir,’ said the Junior Partner, 
‘but the fact is, sir, till to-day I have had no permission and no 
right.’ 

The elder man clapped the younger upon the back. 

‘ All right,’ he said heartily, ‘I have been behind beech hedges 
myself in my time. But I must say,’ he went on, ‘that I gene- 
rally kept a better watch upon the old man!’ 

The Junior Partner blushed red as a rose—a peony rose. 

‘And if that is your meaning,’ continued Mr. Tennant, ‘ why, 
get the house built. I daresay there’s tocher enough to go with 
my little lass to pay for the stone and lime.’ 

At this moment a whirlwind of primrose-coloured summer 
lawn, twinkling black stockings, and silver-buckled shoes fell upon 
the two of them, and reduced the Junior Partner to a state of 
smiling, vacuous inanity. ' 

‘Come, come quick!’ Celie Tennant cried, with the most 
charming impetuosity, seizing them each by a hand, and drag- 
ging them forward towards the brick kitchen. ‘ We have found it 
—at least Vara has! There’s millions of gold—all new sovereigns 
and things. And I’m to be bridesmaid!’ 

What the Junior Partner made out of this no one can tell. 
For at the time he was certainly not in the full possession of his 
senses. But Mr. Tennant was well used to his impetuous daugh- 
ter’s stormy moods, and understood that something which had 
been lost was at last found. 

Celie imperiously swept them along with her into the little 
brick building. 

‘Not so fast, you small pocket hurricane!’ cried her father, 
breathlessly. ‘At my time of life I really cannot rush along like 
an American trotter !’ 
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They entered the kitchen. Vara was standing at the table at 
which Cleg used to cut the bacon for the General’s breakfast and 
his own. She was calmly opening tin after tin of Chicago corned 
beef, cans of which stood in rows round the walls. Each was full 
to the brim of bright newly-minted sovereigns. 

‘It is Cleg’s money,’ cried Celie wildly, ‘and I found it all 
myself—or, at least, Vara did, which is the same thing. There 
were just two tins one at each end full of real, common, nasty 
beef for eating, and the rest are all sovereigns. And I’m to be 
bridesmaid.’ 

And though a Sunday school teacher of long standing and 
infinite gravity, the little lady danced a certain reckless breakdown 
which she had learned in the Knuckledusters’ Club from Cleaver’s 
Boy. 

‘ Well, Miss Quicksilver, you had better go and tell him!’ said 
her father ; ‘ he is in the tower yonder.’ 

Mr. Donald Iverach was starting out of the door to do it him- 
self. But Celie seized him tragically. ‘ Father—Donald—how 
can you?’ she cried, more in sorrow than in anger at their 
stupidity and ignorance. ‘Of course, let her go!’ 

And Vara went out of the door to seek for Cleg. 

‘Oh I wish it was me!’ Celie said wistfully and ungram- 
matically, stamping her foot. ‘ It’s so splendidly romantic! Donald, 
why didn’t you make it turn out so, that I could have come and 
said to you, “I have a secret. Hush! You are heir to a hidden 
treasure!” You never do anything really nice for me!’ 

‘Why, because the old man didn’t leave it to me,’ said the 
Junior Partner. 

‘And a good job for you, too, you great goose,’ cried Celie, 
daringly, ‘for if he had I should certainly have made love to 
Cleg, and we would have set up a market garden together. I am 
sure I should have liked that very much.’ 

And at that time Vara was telling Cleg in the tower that his 
treasure had come to him at last. 

And Cleg was sure of it. 


LETTER INCLOSED. 


(Being a fragment from the postscript of a note, dated some 
years later, from Mrs. Donald Iverach to the Girl over the Wall 
—who has been her dearest friend ever since her engagement 
was announced.) 

‘And the funny thing is that, after all, they have a market 
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garden! I’ve just been to see them, and they live in the loveliest 
little house down near the sea. And Cleg says that he is going 
to make their little Donald (called after my Incumbrance, the old 
Dear) a market gardener—“ Fruits in their Seasons,” and that kind 
of thing, you know. And I think it’s so sensible of them. For, 
of course, they could never have gone into society, though she is 
-certainly most charmingly behaved. But Cleg likes to go bare- 
foot about the garden still, and you know that is not quite usual, 
‘Gavin is at the Academy and is dux of his class. He is what is 
called a ‘“ gyte,” which is a title of honour there. 

‘And what do you think? Cleaver’s Boy is married, and they 
have got a baby also—not so lovely as its father was, but the 
sweetest thing! He is foreman now, and Janet never even thinks 
of telling a fib, even to afternoon callers. Don’t you think that’s 
rather much? Oh, I forgot! Her uncle came in while I was 
there, and said to Mirren Douglas—that’s the little widow, you 
know, who lives with Cleg and Vara—“I saw Hugh Kavannah 
‘walking to-day on Princes Street with little Miss Briggs!” But 
I don’t think there can be anything in it, do you? For, after all, 
she’s a lady, and he is only a student. Of course, when we were 
girls—but then this is so different. 

‘ Kit Kennedy has just been matriculated or rusticated or some- 
thing. Everybody is very pleased. He is going in for agriculture, 
and tells Cleg when to sow his strawberry seed. 

‘And the man who used to be Netherby carrier has come to 
take their stuff to market—so nice for him. And the baby is the 
prettiest you ever saw. But you should see mine. He is a 
darling, if you like. He has four teeth, and I am quite sure he 
tries to say Papa!—though Donald laughs, and says it is only 
wind in his little . That was Donald who came and joggled 
my elbow. He is a HoRROR! 

‘ And just think, Cleg Kelly has built, and Donald has furnished, 
the most wonderful Club in the South Back of the Canongate. It 
was opened last week. Bailie Holden—who is now Lord Provost, 
and a very good one—opened it. But Cleg made the best speech. 
“‘ Mind, you chaps,” he said—and they were all as quiet as mice 
when he was speaking—‘“ mind, you chaps, if I hear o’ ony yin 
o ye making a disturbance, or as muckle as spittin’ on the floor 
—weel, ye ken me!”’ 

THE END. 








